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REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 

OF THE 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES AT ATHENS 

TO THE 

MANAGING COMMITTEE OF THE SCHOOL, 
For the Year i 882-1 883. 



Presented November 16, 1883. 



T HAVE been intrusted during the past year with the 
responsible duty of establishing in Athens the American 
School of Classical Studies, which was founded by the Ar- 
chaeological Institute of America, and is supported by the con- 
tributions of fourteen of the principal colleges in the United 
States. As I believe that our new institution is destined to 
exert a most important influence on the scholarship and the 
culture of our whole country, — an influence which will be 
more thoroughly appreciated as its resources increase and its 
sphere of action enlarges, — I feel that it is proper for me, in 
this Report of our first year's proceedings, to address myself 
not merely to the Managing Committee of the School, but 
also to the larger body of friends and supporters of our enter- 
prise, upon whose kindly interest we must always greatly 
depend for our success. 

That there was a real demand for an American school of 
classical studies in Athens is abundantly shown by the fact 
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4 AMERICAN SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 

that I found in Athens, last October, no less than eight Ameri- 
can students, full of enthusiasm for work and ready to join 
our School. Seven of these entered as regular students of the 
School for the full year. These were the following : — 

John M. Crow, A.B. (Waynesbury College), Ph.D. (Syracuse Uni- 
versity) . 

Harold N. Fowler, A.B. (Harvard University, 1880). 

Paul Shorey, A.B. (Harvard University, 1878), holder of the Kirk- 
land Fellowship in Harvard University. 

J. R. S. Sterrett, University of Virginia, Ph.D. (Munich, 1880). 

Franklin H. Taylor, Wesleyan University. 

James R. Wheeler, A.B. (University of Vermont, 1880), Graduate 
Student of Harvard University. 

Frank E. Woodruff, A.B.. (University of Vermont, 1875), B.D. 
(Union Theological Seminary), holder of a Fellowship in the 
Union Theological Seminary. 

During the year Mr. Woodruff was called to the profes- 
sorship of Sacred Literature in the Andover Theological 
Seminary, and left Athens in March to finish his studies in 
Germany. The six others have completed the full year's 
study, in accordance with the terms of our published regula- 
tions. Ttie theses presented by these students, in conformity 
to our rules, will be submitted to the Committee for their 
judgment* These are upon the following subjects : — 

1. The Pnyx: by Dr. Crow (who has had the benefit of a 
new and careful survey of the so-called Pnyx at Athens, made 
by Mr. Joseph T. Clarke). 

2. The Erechtheum : by Mr. Fowler. 

3. The Life, Poems, and Language of Theocritus, with spe- 
cimens of a Commentary : by Mr. Shorey. 

* The theses numbered 1 and 4, in consequence of necessary delays, were 
not received by the Director in time to be presented to the Committee with this 
Report. 
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4. The Inscriptions discovered at Assos by the expedition 
of the Archaeological Institute of America : by Dr. Sterrett. 

5. The Value of Modern Greek to the Classical Student : 
by Mr. Taylor. 

6. The Theatre of Dionysus at Athens : by Mr. Wheeler. 
Besides the regular members of the school, Dr. Louis 

Bevier, pi the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, studied 
with us during the greater part of the school year, and took 
part in all the exercises with the other students. He read a 
paper on the Olympieum at Athens at one of our evening 
meetings, which will be submitted to the Committee as a 
part of the work of the School. If the funds of the School 
permit the publication of a Bulletin representing the work of 
the first year, it is hoped that ample material for a volume 
will be found in these dissertations, as well as in other papers 
which were presented and discussed at the meetings of the 
School during the year. 

I arrived at Athens on the 1st of October, 1882. My 
first care was to provide the School with a proper habitation 
for the year. A previous visit to Athens of a few hours on 
the 13th of September had shown me that it would be im- 
possible to carry out the plan with which I had left home, of 
finding a furnished house which would accommodate the Di- 
rector's family and contain a room suitable for the meetings of 
the School and its library. No furnished house suitable for 
our purpose could be obtained in Athens at any reasonable 
rent ; and it became necessary to hire an unfurnished house, 
and provide the requisite furniture from our own resources. 
Athens is a peculiarly difficult city to buy furniture in, most 
of the articles which we needed being imported at great 
expense, and often in insufficient quantities, leaving very little 
choice to the purchaser. By the great kindness of our friends, 
Rev. M. D. Kalopothakes, Rev. T. R. Sampson, and Mr. P. 
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6 AMERICAN SCHOOL AT ATHENS, 

Xanthakes, who as residents of the city were able to give 
us the most efficient help, the labor of establishing ourselves 
in Athens was reduced to a minimum. But even with this 
help the process was long, perplexing, and expensive. It was 
fortunately convenient for the Director to supply himself with 
many important household articles, such as carpets, curtains, 
and linen ; so that the funds of the School were required 
chiefly to furnish the heavier and less portable furniture, such 
as tables, chairs, bookcases, beds and bedding, with china and 
glass. For these and other necessary household articles, and 
for kitchen furniture, we expended about $1075 ; all of which, 
except about $333, has been paid from the income of the first 
year. 

The temporary home of the School, in which it still re- 
mains, is the upper part of a large house near the Gate of 
Hadrian, the last building on the west side of the 0S05 'Afia- 
Xta?. This contains comfortable rooms for the Director and 
his family, and a large cheerful library for the School, in which 
its meetings are held and the students can do their work. 
The building stands on high ground, with an almost uninter- 
rupted view on all sides except the* north. From the south 
windows we have a magnificent view over the rolling meadow- 
land stretching about three miles to Old Phaleron, and over 
the Saronic Gulf, in which lies the lofty island of Aegina, 
visible to us in its whole length ; while beyond the sea we have 
the hills of Argolis in view, from the southern point of the 
peninsula to Mt. Arachnaion, the memorable height from 
which (according to Aeschylus) Agamemnon's last signal-fire 
announced the capture of Troy to Clytemnestra at Argos. 
On the east we have a large open area of sand, in the further 
part of which stand the Corinthian columns of the temple of 
Olympian Zeus ; and in the background is Mt. Hymettus. 
On the west we see the Acropolis over the low houses of 
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Plaka, and the eastern summit of the Parthenon is just visible 
above the wall. 

The library of the School was open for the use of the stu- 
dents during the whole day and evening, and it was comfort- 
ably warmed in the winter by one of the two open coal-stoves 
which were sent from Boston for the use of the School. The 
library contained at the end of the year about four hundred 
volumes, exclusive of the periodicals and pamphlets which had 
accumulated during the year. Besides the books which were 
furnished by the appropriation of $1000, the library was fur- 
ther increased by drawing upon the appropriation of the 
present year to the extent of about $260, to supply additional 
books which were much needed by our students. These were 
kindly furnished us on credit by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. of 
London and Mr. G. Deuerlich of Gottingen. We are in- 
debted to the generosity of Hon. Eugene Schuyler, Minister 
of the United States at Athens, for valuable additions to our 
library, among which may be mentioned many important 
French works on Antiquities and Numismatics, and the 
seventh edition of Liddell and Scott's Greek Lexicon. We re- 
ceived from Russell Sturgis, Esq., of New York, a complete set 
of the " Bulletin de Correspondance Hellenique," published 
by the French School at Athens ; and from the Archaeological 
Society of Athens as complete a set of their IIpaicTiica as the 
Secretary could furnish. Professor Kohler proposes to send 
us the Mittheilungen published by the German School, begin- 
ning with the first number of 1883. The importance of the 
library in the work of the School cannot be overestimated ; 
and while it should hardly be our object to collect a large 
and expensive library of miscellaneous books even in the 
department of classical philology, still less in general litera- 
ture, it is indispensable to our object to make as complete a 
collection as possible of all works needed for reference in the 
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study of antiquities, geography, history, and other branches 
which are most likely to be pursued by our students. It is 
fatal to thorough study to be obliged to depend on other libra- 
ries for important books of reference, although for less neces- 
sary books, or for those which are less frequently consulted, 
the various libraries of Athens offer ample facilities to our 
students. The libraries of the University of Athens, of the 
Senate (BovXrj), and of the French and German Schools, 
were opened to us with the greatest liberality, and we are 
greatly indebted to all these for our supply of books during 
the first year of our existence. But our main dependence 
was always our own little library at home ; and I feel that 
nothing should be allowed to interfere with the appropriation 
of at least $1000 annually for its maintenance, certainly for 
several years. It is greatly to be hoped that we may obtain 
contributions for the support of the library, apart from our 
annual appropriation from the funds of the School. 

Each student pursued his own course of study during the 
year. All devoted more or less attention to Modern Greek, 
and all made studies of the topography of Athens and its 
neighborhood, and of the antiquities and monuments. Dur- 
ing the fine weather of the autumn, excursions were made to 
Salamis, to the various hills and harbors of the Piraeus, and 
to other places of historic interest. The direction which each 
student's work chiefly took will be seen from the theses which 
they present. 

Two evenings in each week, after the first of November, 
were generally devoted to meetings of the School, for the read- 
ing of papers, or for the discussion of classic authors or ques- 
tions of antiquities, topography, or history. These meetings 
were often attended by many of our friends in Athens not 
members of the School, who showed their interest in our 
work by their presence at our discussions. On the whole, 
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although our work was less systematic during this first year 
than it will ever be again, owing to the difficulties of becoming 
settled in Athens, and of learning the traditions of the place 
and the facilities for study, and above all to our having no 
traditions of our own, I feel that the Committee have every 
reason to be encouraged by the success that has attended the 
School in its first year. 

A most gratifying circumstance has been the great interest 
which all classes of intelligent people of Athens, and even of 
the rest of Greece, have taken in the establishment of our 
School. The kind feeling of the Greeks towards our own 
country, which our interest in their struggle for freedom 
against the Turks awakened, has never died out. I shall 
never forget the truly affectionate kindness with which a cob- 
bler at the Piraeus once mended my boot in 1856, after he 
had refused to do it even for pay before he knew my nation- 
ality. Last April I found among the monks of Ithome one 
who had received a gift of clothes from a United States ship 
just after the Greek Revolution. This traditional friendship, 
and the interest inspired by our coming from such a distance 
to establish a school in Athens, made our reception there 
particularly cordial and pleasant. It would be ungrateful 
in me were I to leave unmentioned the kind interest in our 
School which was shown by both the King and Queen of 
Greece, by the Prime Minister, Mr. Tricoupes, and many 
other officers of the Government, and by all the cultivated 
and intelligent families of Athens whose society and hospital- 
ity we enjoyed. I must mention especially the distinguished 
explorers Dr. and Mrs. Schliemann, whose hospitable mansion 
in Athens was always opened with the greatest freedom to all 
the members of our School. The Hon. Eugene Schuyler, 
Minister of the United States at Athens, besides his donations 
to our library already mentioned, placed us under constant 
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obligations by his kind and watchful care for our interests 
throughout the year. The interest of the Government of the 
United States in our School was shown by an official commu- 
nication received from the Secretary of State of the United 
States by the Director in January last, enclosing one from the 
Hon. John Eaton, U. S. Commissioner of Education, appoint- 
ing the Director a special agent of the Bureau of Education, 
and recommending him to the kind attention of the officials 
of the kingdom of Greece. Our relations to the French and 
German Schools in Athens have been in every respect pleas- 
ant. The liberty of using their valuable libraries, and the 
privilege of attending the meetings of the German School, 
which were held once a fortnight during the winter and most 
of the spring, were of the greatest value to us all. 

The income of the School for the first year, consisting of 
the contributions of the twelve colleges which then joined in 
its support, was $3000. The income for the present year 
from fourteen colleges will, it is hoped, be $3500. No income 
is derived from students, as no fees whatever are charged for 
the advantages offered by the School. It appears from the 
financial statement already sent to the Treasurer by the Direc- 
tor, that the expenses of the School during the first year were 
as follows : — 



For books and periodicals, (about) . . 
" furniture and plated ware, (about) . 
" two stoves brought from Boston, (about) 
" sundry other expenses, (about) . . 
" appropriation for Director .... 



In all, (about) • • • • #3593 



$1260 
1075 

208 
1000 



If we deduct $260 for books which were really bought on 
credit, to be paid for from this year's income, our expenses for 
the year were about $3333, that is, $333 more than the in- 
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come of the first year, or $83 more than half of the income 
for two years. This of course includes the extraordinary 
and unexpected expenses of furnishing the house in Athens. 
Much remains to be done before the house will be properly 
supplied with all that is needed by a director who does not 
wish to provide many articles of his own ; but the future ex- 
penses on this account will be light in comparison with the 
past, and they can probably be distributed over several years. 

It will be remembered that a very important part of the 
contribution of eaeh of the colleges which join in. supporting 
the School is the engagement to allow one of its professors 
leave of absence for a single year to go to Athens as Director, 
with at least a part of his salary paid. It was hoped that by 
this means we might always secure for the School a compe- 
tent head, and that the annual change of director would not 
prove to be a serious impediment to the success of the School. 
Now, after one year's trial of this plan, and with all my own 
short-comings and embarrassments vividly before my eyes, 
and after much careful consideration of the plans of the other 
schools at Athens, I am very decided in my opinion that we 
must have a permanent director, resident at Athens, like the 
directors of the French and German Schools and the future 
director of the English School, if our School is to hold a 
position on a level with the others, and is to accomplish work 
which can be compared favorably with theirs. There are cer- 
tain things which a director ought to know, but which can be 
learned only on the spot. Besides the many matters of topog- 
raphy and history, there is the familiarity with the ruins of 
Athens, knowledge of the best plans for travelling in Greece, 
and acquaintance with the resources of Athens for the use 
of students, with her libraries and museums, with the other 
schools of Archaeology and their work, and, further, with the 
language of Greece. With all these each director must gen- 
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erally make his acquaintance after his arrival, and he can 
leave little of his experience for the benefit of his successor. 
This difficulty cannot be properly met, it seems to me, as has 
sometimes been suggested, by appointing a permanent sec- 
retary, or other subordinate officer, to keep up the continuity 
and the traditions of the School, while the real director would 
continue to be appointed annually and remain for only one 
year. The trouble would be, that such a secretary would, in 
spite of himself, be the real head of the School, at least for 
the beginning of each year ; and it will be all the harder for 
the nominal director to secure his position when a man is 
associated with him who has all the local knowledge which 
students most need when they come to such a peculiarly for- 
eign city as Athens. I feel very strongly, therefore, that it is 
an absolute necessity for us to have the means to establish a 
permanent director of our School at Athens. And a man who 
can be the peer of the scholars whom France and Germany 
have sent and England will soon send to Athens, one who 
will properly represent the School, not merely in our eyes but 
in the eyes of Europe, cannot be obtained for a less sum than 
would endow a professorship in one of our best colleges at 
home, that is, the income of $75,000 or $80,000. It is therefore, 
I think, a most urgent need of the School, that we should ob- 
tain a permanent fund of at least this amount ; and I cannot 
believe that this want will become known in our generous 
community without calling forth a substantial response from 
some of the friends of sound classical learning who have been 
so liberal in the past. 

It is also much to be desired that our School should be 
freed as soon as possible from its present state of dependence 
on annual contributions, especially as none of these are prom- 
ised for more than ten years, and some even for a shorter 
period. If the Director's support were provided for, the other 
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expenses of the School, including an annual appropriation for 
the library of $1000 and one for publication of $600, would 
still consume the income of $35,000 or $40,000. We need, 
therefore, about $120,000 for a permanent endowment of the 
School. If this were secured, an excellent investment of a 
portion of it could perhaps be made in a house at Athens for 
the permanent home of the School. Although it may appear 
at first that hiring a house from year to year is cheaper and 
more convenient, it will generally be found, in a rapidly in- 
creasing city like Athens, that both the value of land and 
rents are constantly advancing, while desirable house-lots are 
becoming scarce. 

Besides a permanent endowment for the School itself, it is 
earnestly desired that the colleges which now unite in its 
support should offer scholarships or fellowships to graduates 
who are desirous of studying at Athens. Similar scholarships 
founded by private individuals, and placed at the disposal of 
the Managing Committee of the School, would be most grate- 
fully welcomed. 

A school of classical studies in Athens is by no means an 
American idea, or a new idea. The French Government has 
supported a school in Athens for the past thirty-seven years, 
and the German Government one for the past nine years ; in 
these schools learned scholars of both nations are permanently 
maintained, valuable libraries are kept up, and students are 
supported, all at the expense of the Governments at home. 
The French School occupies an elegant palace on Mt. 
Lycabettus, commanding a view of the whole Attic plain, the 
harbors, and the sea, with a large and costly library ; and it 
has one of the best scholars of France, M. Foucart, as its 
director ; so that every visitor in Athens sees at once that 
the French Republic never forgets to cherish ancient arts 
and letters, amid all its distractions at home and abroad. 
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The German School occupies a more modest dwelling in the 
city, near the University, where one of the most accomplished 
German scholars, Professor Kohler, and his assistants are 
always doing solid work which commands the attention of 
the learned world. This is the central home of the many 
German scholars who are constantly attracted to Athens, and 
is an offshoot of the great German Institute founded by Bun- 
sen and Niebuhr upon the Capitol of Rome. The German 
Government not merely supports both these institutions, but 
also provides several students with scholarships of about $7$o 
a year to enable them to study in Rome or Athens. Meetings 
for discussion are held once a fortnight at the German School 
through the winter and spring, and these are opened most 
hospitably to our own students and to all strangers who may 
wish to attend them. 

The English have had serious plans for a school in Athens 
during several years ; and last June I attended an important 
meeting which was held at Marlborough House in London, 
under the presidency of the Prince of Wales, to consider the 
question. Twenty-five or thirty of those best known in Eng- 
land as scholars or statesmen or both (including of course 
Mr. Gladstone) expressed themselves with great earnestness 
in favor of the immediate establishment of an English school 
in Athens ; and since the meeting I have heard that large 
subscriptions have been made for this purpose. A fourth 
school is therefore likely to be added within a year to the 
national schools in Athens. The third place, I rejoice to say, 
has already been taken by ourselves ; and I feel that our good 
example may have done something to stimulate the activity 
of our friends in England. 

It will be seen, therefore, that, even if Athens is viewed 
merely as an ancient graveyard, there are many enthusiastic 
Old Mortalities delving there most vigorously. In fact, Ath- 
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ens is rapidly becoming an important intellectual centre ; and 
when she is connected by railways with the other capitals of 
Europe, as she surely will be within the present generation, 
it will suddenly be found that there is another city, on the 
Aegean shore, as important and as charming as Florence, 
Rome, and Naples, which cannot be omitted even in the hasty 
American tour of Europe. 

What now is attracting so many sober-minded men to this 
ancient site ? I cannot say ancient city ; for the present city 
of Athens is hardly half a century old, and its oldest inhabi- 
tant is now an American lady, the venerable Mrs. Hill, who* 
has seen every house in the city built since she and her hus- 
band came on their errand of enlightened charity to the deso- 
late waste left by the Turks in 183 1. If you really want a 
full answer to this question, I can only say, " Go to Athens 
and spend a winter, and see for yourselves." If this does not 
answer you, I cannot help you ; and if you cannot do this, I 
fear you will never really feel the full truth. 

Of course the various national schools in Athens were 
established primarily to help those who are to be teachers 
of Greek letters and art in the higher institutions of learning 
at home. Now, for such persons, in whom the hopes of our 
future classical education so largely centre, I can conceive 
of no better preparation for enthusiastic work, after they 
have obtained the book-learning commonly deemed neces- 
sary for their profession, than to spend eight months in the 
study of Greece herself, in viewing her temples and learning 
the secrets of their architecture, and in studying geography 
and history at once by exploring her battle-fields, her lines 
of communication through her mountain passes, and the 
sites of her famous cities. A well-known English scholar 
once said to me, "You can stand on Mt. Pentelicus and 
study history by the hour." So you can study history in 
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riding over the plain of Boeotia, and visiting in quick suc- 
cession Orchomenos, Chaeronea, Leuctra, Plataea, and Thebes. 
So you can study history in making the circuit of the plain 
of Mantinea, and in forcing your way through the rocky 
passes which lead to the beautiful valley of Sparta. Before 
you get to Sparta you will see why none of these rough stones 
were needed to build walls for the city ; and before you 
leave the valley you will understand better the discipline of 
Lycurgus, with its iron money and its black broth, and the har- 
dihood of Leonidas and the men of Thermopylae. Taygetus, 
with its snowy peaks and its rugged cliffs, is still suggestive 
of wolves and of Spartan children sacrificed for the benefit of 
the race; and the famous hill of Ithome gives a new idea 
of Messenians and Helots, as we see the massive walls and 
steep precipices around which Sparta learnt her ten years' 
lesson that freedom was not meant for Dorians alone. Now, 
I believe that any scholar who should take in these object- 
lessons, with the host of others which follow them, in a rapid 
journey through Greece, and then make a study of the monu- 
ments of Athens herself, and of the topography of Athens 
and Attica, would never regret the year devoted to the pleas- 
ant work ; and I believe, further, that any school or college 
which might hereafter employ him as its teacher of Greek 
would have made the best possible investment if it had 
paid his expenses while he was doing it. And, apart from 
all the purely antiquarian interest which every stone of an- 
cient Athens awakens in the scholar, I am sure that no one 
can dwell in daily sight of the dark rock of the Acropolis, 
crowned with the stately Parthenon, meeting his eyes at 
every turn in the crowded streets of the modern Athens as 
it met the eyes of the ancient Athenians, and become famil- 
iar with the calm beauty and dignity of this favorite home of 
Athena, without feeling that merely to live under its shadow 
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is in itself an education. And no one who has once stood 
on the steps of the Parthenon at evening, and seen the 
sun sink behind the hills of Salamis, with the whole land- 
scape glowing with every shade of color from the deepest 
purple and crimson to the palest gold, will ever doubt that 
inspiration may even now be breathed in with the pure air 
of Attica, and that it is indeed good to look upon her blue 
sky, and her still bluer sea, and the delicate outlines of her 
hills. We too may enjoy, even in this remote age, the 
privilege which Euripides ascribes to the "sons of Erech- 
theus, happy of old, children of the blessed Gods, of a land 
sacred and unconquered, whose food is most glorious wisdom, 
and who ever walk delicately through the brightest air." 

All this is what almost any one, with the ordinary education 
of a good school or college, and a common appreciation of the 
beauties of nature and art, would draw from a year in Greece 
almost without exertion. Now, our School wishes to make it 
possible for scholars who are competent to use its advantages 
to combine with all these natural privileges a year of systematic 
study, which will be of as great service to them in their future 
work as a year spent at one of the great universities of Eu- 
rope. It is of course understood that our School does not 
propose to teach its students in the ordinary sense of that 
word ; that is, it has no established courses of instruction for 
all to follow, nor does it expect that any two of its students 
will be working on exactly the same line. It presumes each 
student to be " competent to pursue an independent course of 
study at Athens under the superintendence of the Director ; " 
and only graduates of colleges who are attested as thus com- 
petent are admitted. The School announces its own object 
thus : — 

" The object of the American School of Classical Studies is to fur- 
nish graduates of American colleges an opportunity to study classical 
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literature, art, and antiquity in Athens under suitable guidance ; to 
prosecute and to aid original research in these subjects ; and to co- 
operate with the Archaeological Institute of America, as far as it may 
be able, in conducting the exploration and excavation of classic 
sites. . . . 

" The Director superintends personally the work of each member 
of the School, advising him in what direction to turn his studies, and 
assisting him in their prosecution. He conducts no regular courses 
of instruction, but holds meetings of the members of the School at 
stated times for consultation and discussion." 

We have two classes of students in view, although some 
young men, on coming to Athens fresh from an American 
college, may not at first know definitely into which of the two 
they will ultimately fall. 

I. One class consists of those who have a definite object 
in view, such as professional study of Greek architecture, or 
special study of Greek art, or of some department of antiqui- 
ties which can best be studied at Athens. For many special 
subjects, as monuments and inscriptions, and for topographical 
investigations, Attica offers material sufficient to occupy such 
a professional student many years, as the publications of the 
German Institute abundantly show. Especially if the work 
of the School is connected with the exploration of ancient 
sites, as was that of the German School with the excavations 
at Olympia, that of the French School with those at Delos, 
and (to a less extent) that of our School with those at Assos, 
the field for gaining archaeological knowledge at first hand 
will suddenly become wide and varied. Those who were 
fortunate enough to be members of the German School while 
the excavations at Olympia were going on were overwhelmed 
by an abundance of wealth, as the workmen unearthed stat- 
ues, inscriptions, and the foundations of buildings in rapid 
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succession, the interpretation of which often taxed their 
learning and their ingenuity. Those were memorable days ; 
but there are other Olympias still buried beneath the soil of 
Greece, perhaps still richer in works of art and historical 
monuments. Of course the opportunities which will be af- 
forded to our School to take part in such original researches 
must depend entirely on the liberality with which our Archaeo- 
logical Institute is supplied with the means of exploration. 
Should we ever have the good fortune to do work like that 
done by the Germans at Olympia (as I trust we may), our 
students at Athens will indeed have a rare opportunity. 
Even last year, although the Assos expedition had only two 
months of working time left after our School at Athens was 
established, one of our most enthusiastic students, Dr. Ster- 
rett, went to Assos to undertake the publication of the in- 
scriptions which had been found there. And since the work 
at Assos was finished, Dr. Sterrett has gone into the interior 
of Asia Minor to explore ancient sites and search for antiqui- 
ties and inscriptions, with the distinguished young Scotch 
scholar, Mr. W. M. Ramsay, who was sent to Asia Minor as 
a fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, aided by a liberal subscrip- 
tion raised last year through the Society for the Promotion 
of Hellenic Studies. I heard from Dr. Sterrett recently that 
they found the places they visited rich in inscriptions, and 
that they had already " revolutionized the map of the coun- 
try." I trust that we may still derive important additions to 
our knowledge of geography, as well as much credit to our 
School, from the circumstance that Dr. Sterrett went over to 
Assos last spring. 

II. The other class for which our School was founded are 
the general students of classic antiquity, who come rather for 
general cultivation in Greek studies than for special research 
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in a particular department. As in our colleges at home, 
these general students will always be the more numerous 
class at Athens, while the few specialists will do most to 
enlarge the bounds of science and to bring their own work 
and our School into notice. Now, there is a large amount 
of work which every classical teacher ought to do, and which 
can be done better in Athens and Greece than anywhere 
else. Apart from the study of the topography of Athens and 
Attica, acquaintance with the monuments, the determination 
of the lines of the city walls and the three walls that con- 
nected the city with the harbors, and other matters which 
can be studied to advantage only on the spot, there are many 
important passages in the Greek historians and poets which 
are wonderfully illustrated by the sight of the places to which 
they relate. No impression made by reading another's de- 
scription of an historic scene is half so vivid as the testi- 
mony of one's own eyes. The battle of Salamis is never so 
real as when one sails through the famous straits, or stands 
on the hill -that overlooks the bay where the Greek fleet lay 
awaiting the Persian attack on the eventful morning which 
decided the fate of Athens. Among the many historical and 
literary questions which a residence in Greece must sug- 
gest, there will always be some which each student will wish 
to subject to a careful study, and to make the chief object 
of his winter's work. And even if students of the class we 
are considering devote themselves to various subjects during 
their residence in Greece, so that no one solid result remains 
to testify to their year's work, it by no means follows that 
they have not improved their opportunities to the utmost. 
Every scholar will at once think of many such pieces of 
classical work, enough at least to occupy a student during 
the seven or eight months of his stay in Athens, for which 
no other place could be so favorable. And surely the rare 
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opportunity of doing this part of one's study amid all the 
delightful associations of Athens is one for which every 
student will thank the founders of our School. 

I have not yet mentioned a special attraction which Athens 
presents to the classical scholar in its literary language. 
I have no space to discuss at length the various dialects 
known as modern Greek, still less their value as languages. 
Whatever we may think of the expediency of restoring an- 
cient forms or of cultivating modern ones, whether we think 
that the Greeks after their Revolution should have cultivated 
their own popular tongue or should have adopted the more 
classic dialect which they now use as a literary language, the 
great fact remains for the classical student that the cultivated 
Greeks of Athens now have a language in which all their 
books and all their better newspapers are written, which is 
used in the official documents of the Government, in the lec- 
tures of the University, and in the speeches in the Senate, 
which is taught in all the Greek schools, and which every 
educated person can speak ; and this language differs less from 
the Greek of Xenophon, as regards the forms of the words, 
than that differs from the Greek of Herodotus, and less than 
the English of to-day differs from the English of four or five 
centuries ago. It may be said with truth that Plato or 
Demosthenes, were he to return to Athens, could read the 
daily papers with little difficulty, except so far as he would 
be puzzled by modern ideas and new forms of thought. He 
could certainly learn to understand the forms and the con- 
structions by an hour's tuition. 

To be able to use this form of Greek as a spoken language 
is an incidental advantage of the highest value to the student 
of Greek in Athens. It tends to keep his ancient Greek 
alive as a real tongue, which it must be if it is to be taught 
with success ; that is, if it is to be taught at all. You can 
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no more teach a dead language than you can teach a dead 
student For the purposes which the classical scholar has 
in view, it seems to me that this higher and purer form of 
modern Greek, the literary language of Athens, is more use- 
ful than the less classic spoken Greek, which is the real lan- 
guage of the people, and which is, in fact, the only Greek 
which can be understood out of Athens, and even in the 
lower classes of the capital. A knowledge of this more pop- 
ular spoken Greek, though of the greatest use and indispen- 
sable if one wishes to converse with the people at large, would 
be of merely the same value to the student of classic Greek 
as a knowledge of Italian would be to a Latin scholar. If 
ancient Greek were taught in our schools and colleges with 
the modern pronunciation, it would be quite easy for any one 
of our better Greek scholars to understand the language of the 
educated people in Athens, and after a little practice to make 
himself understood to them. This would be of great assist- 
ance to every one who goes to Athens to study ; and if the 
modern pronunciation were a more practicable one, — that is, 
one which could be used in schools without causing too much 
confusion in teaching by its poverty of vowel sounds and by 
its using only one sound (ec) to represent seven ancient 
sounds, — I should feel that it would be desirable to introduce 
it. I do not think that the circumstance of the modern 
pronunciation being obviously much further from the ancient 
than some of our theoretical pronunciations ought to be any 
great objection ; for I doubt whether Plato or Demosthenes 
would see much to choose (at least in our favor) between an 
Athenian's present pronunciation of Greek and that of a Ger- 
man or American professor ; but I do feel that the confusion 
I have spoken of is a serious and perhaps a fatal objection, at 
least until the need of a change becomes greater than it now 
is. If in the future it should become a common thing (as I 
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wish it might) for our classical scholars to study in Athens, 
so that the practical side of the question should be really 
important to a large number of our college graduates, I 
should feel that the advantages of connecting our ancient 
Greek with a living language by a common pronunciation 
decidedly outweighed the disadvantages which I have men- 
tioned. 

Our School at Athens represents the last and the boldest 
step that has been taken in improving our methods of classi- 
cal education. It is often amusing to hear some well-meaning 
people who undertake to enlighten the public about classical 
education talk about this as a department in which methods 
of teaching never change and everything is essentially musty 
and antiquated, while in all other departments the spirit of 
modern improvement reigns supreme. In point of fact, there 
is no study in which greater and more radical changes have 
been made in this country within the last generation than in 
this. And these changes are all in the direction of making the 
classic tongues more vivid and real as languages, more alive. 
Never was it more fully recognized than now, that classical 
study fails of its highest object if it does not give the student 
at least some initiation into the priceless treasures which 
remain to us in ancient literature and art ; and that, while 
the study of the classic languages is one of the best forms of 
mental discipline, it is not mere discipline, like gymnastics, but 
is the road (and the only sure road) leading to the higher level 
of literature and art beyond. A mere grammatical study of 
Greek and Latin, with classic models used merely to illus- 
trate our often imperfect rules, cannot be accepted as classical 
study at the present day. The distinguished Professor of 
Chemistry of the University of Berlin, who has just visited 
us, Professor Hofmann, states the case clearly and broadly 
when he says, — 
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"After long and vain search, we must always come back finally to 
the result of centuries of experience, that the surest instrument that 
can be used in training the mind of youth is given us in the study 
of the languages, the literature, and the works of art of classical 
antiquity." 

We have no fears that the intelligence of our scholars will 
lead them to any other conclusion than this, which Professor 
Hofmann announces as the unanimous judgment of the Phil- 
osophical Faculty of the University of Berlin, after ten years' 
trial of a plan imposed upon them by the Minister of Instruc- 
tion against their most earnest protest, by which some stu- 
dents were admitted to the University without Greek and with 
an inadequate preparation in Latin. Classical study in this 
broad and comprehensive sense is likely to remain the foun- 
dation of literary culture ; at least, we have no fear that it can 
be superseded by anything which has yet arisen to dispute its 
claims. But neither this nor any other study can occupy this 
responsible position except at the price of eternal vigilance. 
It must be wide awake to see that its methods are not anti- 
quated ; it must leave no stone unturned to provide its stu- 
dents with the best and choicest of the treasures of antiquity 
which are its capital. The foundation which it lays must be 
solid and lasting, or some better one will take its place. 

It is in this spirit. of progress, with the conviction that 
Greece herself offers to students far more in the way of in- 
struction and inspiration than has yet been drawn from her, 
and that we cannot afford to be behind other nations in im- 
proving our methods and enlarging and elevating our instruc- 
tion, that our Institute has founded the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens. We Americans need such a 
school even more than any other nation. Germany, France, 
and England are all within a few days' journey of Greece, and 
a trip to Athens, with an excursion to Delphi or Sparta, is 
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within the compass of a month's vacation ; and the Museums 
of Londqn, Paris, Berlin, and Munich are within easy reach of 
their students. But our students want a fixed home in Athens, 
and a longer time for study there. They must replace the 
want of museums of ancient art here by visiting the great 
capitals of Europe on their way ; and thus a successful visit 
to Athens is for them the work of a year. 

But this very necessity of sending our students to study the 
treasures of Greek art in the great museums of Europe sug- 
gests a most important consideration for our people. We can 
never hope to make collections in our young cities to rival those 
of London, Paris, Rome, and Naples ; but does it ever occur to 
us that some of the choicest works of Greek art have been dis- 
covered within the present generation, and the most famous of 
them all within the last five years ? — and, further, that these 
very treasures were just as accessible to us as to any other 
nation ? Why is it that the magnificent frieze of Pergamon 
now adorns the Royal Museum of Berlin, and not the public 
Museum of New York, Boston, or Philadelphia ? And why 
did German scholars have all the glory of uncovering the tem- 
ples and statues at Olympia, after their burial of centuries ? 
Why were the exciting reports of these discoveries made to the 
eager world in the Archaeological Journal of Berlin rather than 
in the Journal of the Archaeological Institute of America? 
Simply because the comparatively poor government of Ger- 
many was willing to spend its money in these enterprises, 
while we did not spend ours. There was nothing whatever in 
our youth or our distance from the scene, still less was there 
any plea of poverty, which prevented us from discovering the 
Hermes of Praxiteles and the Nike of Paeonius, and compel- 
ling the great museums of Europe to send to us instead of to 
Berlin for casts and photographs of them. The real reason why 
Germany has this well-merited honor, and why she is likely to 
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explore many more ancient cities which still lie buried, wait- 
ing for the spade, is understood to be that one or two of the 
professors of Berlin have the ear of the Emperor of Germany 
and that of the Crown Prince, and so can obtain whatever is 
needed for archaeological researches. Now, we have an im- 
perial treasury here at home, which is always opened at the 
call of science far more liberally than that of Germany ; and 
I believe that the #200,000 which the German excavations at 
Olympia cost could have been obtained from our treasury quite 
as easily as the professors of Berlin obtained it from theirs, if 
the case could only have been properly presented at the time ; 
that is, if we had founded our School at Athens when Ger- 
many founded hers, and had thus known better what was going 
on in classic lands. Now we have an advanced post just where 
we most need it to secure the best information about work 
to be done and the way to do it. And I feel that we may 
appeal confidently to those benevolent friends of classical 
learning, who have often responded vigorously to her calls, to 
help us in this new enterprise in behalf of American scholar- 
ship, not merely by giving our School at Athens a permanent 
foundation, but also by supplying our Archaeological Insti- 
tute with the means of making further explorations in classic 
lands. 

WILLIAM W. GOODWIN. 
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REPORT 

OF THE 

MEETING OF THE MANAGING COMMITTEE, 
November 16, 1883. 

THE Managing Committee of the American School at Athens held 
its regular semi-annual meeting at the house of Mr. Frederic 
J. de Peyster, No. 7 East Forty-second Street, New York City, on 
Friday, Nov. 16, 1883; present, Professors White (Chairman), 
Drisler, Goodwin, Sloane, Tyler, and Van Benschoten, General Palfrey, 
Messrs. de Peyster and Ludlow. 

The Chairman reported that twelve colleges are now in active 
support of the School, and that two others have not yet given a 
definite answer. The Committee voted to extend its invitation to 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

The Treasurer reported that he had received for the School, since 
its inauguration, #5,695.04, and paid out #4,569.08, leaving a balance 
on hand of $1,125.96. At the request of the Treasurer, it was voted 
that a committee of one be appointed by the Chairman to audit the 
Treasurer's accounts; and General Palfrey was appointed accord- 
ingly. 

A letter was read from Professor Packard, the present Director of 
the School, announcing his arrival in Athens and the beginning of 
the year's work. 

At the motions of Professors Goodwin and Drisler, the regulation 
of the Committee relating to the theses required of members of the 
School was amended so as to read as follows : — 

" Each member of the School must pursue some definite subject of 
study or research in Classical Literature, Art, or Antiquities, and must 
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present yearly one or more theses embodying the results of his work. 
These theses, if approved by the Director, are sent to the Managing 
Committee, by which each thesis is referred to a sub-committee of 
three members, of whom two are appointed by the Chairman, and the 
third is always the Director under whose supervision the thesis was 
prepared. If recommended for publication by this sub-committee, 
the thesis may be issued in the Papers of the School." 

It was voted that the Chairman and Secretary send a circular letter 
to the President and Faculty, and also to the Professor of Greek, oi 
each co-operating college, stating what opportunities are offered by 
the School for classical study (free of charge for tuition), inviting them 
to call the attention of their students to these opportunities, and ask- 
ing them to urge upon their Trustees the advantages to be hoped for 
from the creation of travelling scholarships for their graduates in con- 
nection with the School. 

It was further voted that the Chair appoint a provisional committee 
of three to report at the next regular meeting a detailed scheme for 
securing a suitable endowment for the School, and a plan for carrying 
this scheme into execution. 

The paragraph in the regulations of the Committee, " The Director 
is chosen by the Committee, for a period of one or two years, from 
the Professors of Greek in the colleges uniting in the establishment 
of the School," was amended by striking out the words "of Greek." 

The report of the sub-committee on the publications of the School 
was adopted. This report recommends the publication annually of 
two Bulletins, each to contain the last semi-annual report of the 
Director and the Secretary's report of the last meeting of the Com- 
mittee, and of a volume of Papers to be made up from the work of 
the Director and students of the preceding year. It was ordered that 
Professor Goodwin's report of the year of his Directorship be pub- 
lished at once as the first Bulletin, and that as soon as the sub- 
committees have reported what portions of the work of the students 
of last year are recommended by them for publication, the portions so 
recommended, or such part of them as the funds in the treasury will 
warrant, be issued as a volume of Papers. The publications of the 
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School are to be edited by the Director under whom the work has 
been done, the Secretary of the Committee, and Professor W. W. 
Goodwin. 

At the motion of Professor Goodwin, it was resolved that the thanks 
of the Committee be formally tendered to Rev. M. D. Kalopothakes, 
Rev. T. R. Sampson, and Mr. P. Xanthakes, of Athens, for their great 
kindness to him and to the students, and for the important aid ren- 
dered by them in the establishment of the School ; and also to the 
Hon. Eugene Schuyler, U. S. Minister to Greece, for the warm interest 
shown by him in the School, for his valuable assistance to it, and for 
his generous and useful contributions to its library. 

It was voted that a Director of the School for the next year but one 
be elected by the Committee by open ballot at each November 
meeting, as well as a Director for the next year if he is not already 
chosen. The Committee then balloted for its third and fourth Direc- 
tors, with the result that Professor J. C. Van Benschoten of Wes- 
leyan was elected Director to succeed Professor Packard, and Professor 
B. L. Gildersleeve of Johns Hopkins to succeed Professor Van Ben- 
schoten. These elections were declared unanimous. 

The resignation of Professor E . W. Gurney as a member of the 
Committee was received and accepted. 

The Committee then adjourned. 

THOMAS W. LUDLOW, 

Secretary. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 



ACCORDING to the Regulations of the American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens, it is the duty of the 
Director to make a full report to the Managing Committee at 
the end of his term of service. This report, with those of 
the Secretary of the Committee, is regularly published as the 
Bulletin of the School for the previous year. 

Owing to the lamented death, on October 26, 1884, of 
Professor Lewis R. Packard, the Director of the School 
during its second year, it becomes my sad duty to make 
good, as best I may, the report which Professor Packard was 
not able to write. From his letters to me, and from 
other sources, I have written a brief account of the 
School during the year of his directorship. The present 
Bulletin contains also the Resolutions on the death of 
Professor Packard moved by the Committee on November 
21, 1884, and drafted by the first Director of the School; 
a Memoir, requested by the Committee on May 15, 1885, 
and written by the President of the Archaeological Insti- 
tute of America; and the reports of the Secretary of the 
Committee for its two sessions held on May 16 and 
November 21, 1884, 

Professor Packard accepted the directorship unanimously 
offered him by the Committee from a strong sense of duty 
to his College and to the cause of learning, but with serious 
misgiving. He doubtless over-exerted himself in making his 
preparations for departure, as the sea-voyage did not prove 
to be of that benefit to his health which his physicians 
had hoped. He fell seriously ill during the summer at 
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Lucerne, and was detained there until the end of Sep- 
tember. He had hardly arrived at Athens when he was 
again prostrated. His illness laid fast hold upon him, and, 
although bravely combated with all the force of his resolute 
spirit, was too strong to be overcome. No situation could 
be more pathetic than was his. Surrounded on all hands 
by objects of supreme interest to him, his eager spirit was 
held in utter check by the feebleness of his body. For 
eight months he lived under the shadow of the Acropolis, 
but only once, toward the end of the year, was he able to pass 
through its ancient gate-way and stand upon its summit, 
and look abroad, for the last time as it proved, upon the 
fair land and sea, where once the mighty people held sway 
whose history, literature, and life had been for years the 
object of his devoted and appreciative study. 

The report of the work of the School for 1 883-1 884 
which is here given is confined to a mere statement of 
facts, and is necessarily meagre. Had Professor Packard, 
as he had fondly hoped, been able to study upon the ground 
the many problems demanding solution which present them- 
selves to the Committee in charge of the School, his counsel 
would have been of the greatest value. Those who knew 
him, who had discerned under a quiet exterior the extent of 
his learning and the independence of his judgments, who saw 
how strong and brilliant his mind was, and how quick and 
sympathetic his comprehension of all the new aspects which 
the study of Classical Antiquity is constantly presenting, 
will understand the great loss which the lovers of ancient 
learning in America have sustained through his inability to 
address them upon the themes "which lay so near his heart, 
and on which he was so singularly well-fitted to speak. 

JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, 
November i, 1885. Chairman of the Committee. 
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RESOLUTIONS OF THE COMMITTEE. 



RESOLVED, that, as members of the Managing Committee 
of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 
we have suffered a great and irreparable loss by the death of 
our late associate, Professor Lewis R. Packard. Our deepest 
sympathies were with him during the year of his directorship 
at Athens, which began with bright hopes soon to be clouded 
by ever deepening sorrow ; and we now testify to our appre- 
ciation of the great sacrifice which he made for us by 
remaining bravely at his post in his determination to serve, 
so far as his powers permitted, the interests he had in charge. 
We shall always remember most gratefully that he devoted 
his last and most precious strength to the good of the 
School in the promotion of whose welfare we were all 
united. 

Resolved, that we place on record our deep sense of the 
loss which classical learning in the United States has sus- 
tained by the death of a scholar who by his untiring zeal, his 
conscientious accuracy, and his strict fidelity to every duty 
did so much to advance the cause of sound scholarship 
among us. 
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MEMOIR. 



LEWIS R. PACKARD, late Hillhouse Professor of Greek 
at Yale College, and second Annual Director of the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens, was born in 
Philadelphia on the 22d of August, 1836. He died at New 
Haven on the 26th of October, 1884. 

His life from youth was that of a scholar, and its course 
was of unusual tranquillity and purity. 

On leaving College in 1856 it was his intention to devote 
himself to the Christian ministry. Having obtained a gradu- 
ate scholarship he continued his studies for a year at New 
Haven. In 1857-8 he visited Europe, and entering the Uni- 
versity at Berlin, gave himself especially to the study of Greek. 
In the spring of 1858 he visited Greece, and derived from 
this visit not merely that actual acquaintance with localities, 
scenery and climate, by which the impressions derived from 
books are corrected and vivified, but also, what is even of 
more importance, that quickening of the imagination by 
which a student is brought into vital sympathy with the 
thought and life of the writers of past times from whose 
works his intelligence has derived its best nurture. Mr. 
Packard's finely-strung temperament, quick and delicate per- 
ceptions, and natural appreciation of excellence, fitted him in 
a rare degree to profit by the opportunities afforded by his 
residence in Europe. On returning to America in 1859 ne 
was appointed tutor in Yale College, and, four years after- 
ward, he was elected Professor of Greek. In 1866 having. 
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been made Hillhouse Professor of Greek, he went again to 
Europe, and spent the winter of 1866-67 m Athens. Re- 
turning in 1867 he resumed his work as Professor, and for 
the next sixteen years closely devoted himself to the duties 
of his office. 

Faithful, laborious, accurate in his own scholarship, with a 
high and exacting standard of personal attainment, he ex- 
pected and demanded of his students thoroughness in prepa- 
ration of their work, and fidelity in the performance of the 
task assigned to them. He was an example to them "of 
earnestness of purpose, and conscientious discharge of duty." 

He was heartily devoted to the welfare of the College of 
which he was an officer, and found full occupation and inter- 
est in the promotion of sound learning and manly discipline 
within its walls. 

When still a young man, not more than thirty-five years of 
age, he was attacked by an insidious, chronic disease, which 
thenceforward allowed him but a precarious hold on life. But 
he did not relax his efforts in the pursuit of learning, or in 
the performance of the stated duties of his post. 

He took an active interest in the work of the American 
Philological Association, and in 1881 he delivered as its 
President, at its Annual Meeting, a striking address on the 
" Morality and Religion of the Greeks." The address exhibits 
the serious thoughtfulness, the liberal temper, the solid learn- 
ing of its author. It is the expression of the carefully formed 
opinions of a student of life as well as of books, upon a topic 
of wide human interest, indicating the true final object of the 
enlightened student of Philology to be the knowledge of man, 
and the acquisition of the means for the judgment of conduct, 
and the understanding of history, and not, as its votaries too 
frequently give reason for supposing, mere acquaintance with 
. forms of speech, interpretation of texts, and compilation of 
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isolated facts. This address remains as a dignified, and not 
altogether insufficient memorial of the character as well as 
the attainments of its writer. 

Professor Packard was the original member from Yale Col- 
lege of the Committee on the School at Athens, and he was 
the unanimous choice of its other members as the successor 
of Professor Goodwin in the Directorship of the School. The 
frail condition of his health caused him to hesitate seriously 
in respect to accepting the position, but finally, with the hope 
that the residence of a year in Greece might be of benefit to 
his physical condition, he consented to the wish of the Com- 
mittee. The hope in which he had been encouraged proved 
vain; his malady increased upon him, and the whole of his 
stay at Athens was a period of illness and depression. His 
last services to learning were rendered as Director of the 
School. He returned home in June, 1884, and four months 
afterward he died. He had lon£ fronted death with a com- 
posure based upon firm religious convictions and principles. 
His cheerful composure lasted to the end. 

There was a rare unity in the character and life of Profes- 
sor Packard. His moral nature gave force and direction to 
his intellectual aims. The clearness of his mind was the 
symbol of the purity of his soul. The accuracy of his learn- 
ing bore the stamp of his moral integrity. Singularly modest, 
simple and sincere, his work as a scholar afforded constant 
illustration of the prevailing traits of his disposition, — it was 
ad naturam eximiam atque illustretn conformatio doctrine?. 
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REPORT ON THE SCHOOL 

For the Year 1883-1884. 



PROFESSOR PACKARD arrived at Athens with his 
family October 6, 1883, and at once opened the School 
in the house on the c OSo? 'AfiaXia? which had been occupied 
by the Director during the first year. He had suffered from 
serious illness on his journey South, and had requested Dr. 
J. R. S. Sterrett, who was then at Smyrna, about to depart 
into the interior of Asia Minor in prosecution of epigraphi- 
cal researches, to return to Athens and assist him in con- 
ducting the work of the School. Dr. Sterrett generously 
relinquished his own plans, and returning to Athens devoted 
himself with great fidelity to the interests of the School 
until May, 1884. He then joined Mr. W. M. Ramsay at 
Smyrna, which had been agreed upon as the starting-point of 
an archaeological journey to be made in Asia Minor during 
the following summer. Dr. Sterrett had been a member of 
the School during 1 882-1 883, and his experience enabled 
him to be of much service to the two students who were 
members during the second year. By his own example of 
untiring work, and by his willingness to render aid in every 
possible way, he did much to make good the loss which they 
sustained in consequence of the protracted illness of the 
Director. Toward the end of October Professor Packard was 
prostrated by an attack of fever, and from this he recov- 
ered very slowly. He was confined to the house until the end 
of January, and after this he had not the strength to direct 
the work of the School except by occasional advice. The 
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evening meetings, which had been a pleasant and profitable 
feature of the School's work during the first year, and to 
which Professor Packard had looked forward with high antici- 
pation, were necessarily abandoned. Notwithstanding his 
feeble condition of health, Professor Packard remained at 
Athens until near the end of the year, not sailing for New 
York until May 25, 1884. 

During the year valuable additions were made to the 
library under the orders of the Director. These were 
mainly books and monographs on archaeology, being espe- 
cially such as deal with questions relating to Athens and 
Attica. The amount expended on the library by the Com- 
mittee was $661.59. In addition to thi6 sum, $500 was gen- 
erously contributed by a friend of the School then temporarily 
in Athens. The books purchased, with this gift were selec- 
ted by the Hon. Eugene Schuyler, at that time Minister 
of the United States at Athens. The entire expenses at 
Athens for the year were as follows : — 

Books and periodicals #661.59 

Furniture 122.55 

Remitted to Dr. Sterrett ....... 500.00 

House-rent and hire of servant 998.68 

$2282.82 

The remittance to Dr. Sterrett was sent by unanimous vote 
of the Committee, "as an expression of their gratitude for 
the services rendered by him to the School, and of their 
interest in and high appreciation of the results of his personal 
studies." The expenses of Dr. Sterrett's journey during the 
summer of 1884 were paid with the sums just mentioned, 
and an additional amount of $402, contributed by various 
friends of the School. 
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Two students were in regular attendance at the School 
during the year. These were 

Walter Ray Bridgman, A.B. (Yale College, 188 1), 
holder of the Soldiers' Memorial Fellowship in Yale Col- 
lege. 

Alexander Martin Wilcox, A.B. (Yale College, 1877), 
Ph. D. (Yale College, 1880). 

Notwithstanding the special disadvantage under which 
these gentlemen labored in consequence of the illness of the 
Director, the work accomplished by them is worthy of high 
commendation. With the exception of about a month, they 
both lived with a Greek family during their entire stay at 
Athens. They were kindly assisted in making this arrange- 
ment by the Rev. M. D. Kalopothakes. By Dr. Sterrett 
they were introduced to other Greeks whose acquaintance 
was of value to them. They were received with especial cour- 
tesy at the German School, and were invited to attend its 
meetings. Mr. Bridgman travelled with one of its members 
for two weeks in Attica, Thessaly, and Phocis. 

Mr. Bridgman's work may be summarized as follows. He 
first made himself acquainted in a general way with the 
topography and antiquities of the city, pursuing at the same 
time the study of modern Greek and making local excur- 
sions. After a short journey in Peloponnesus, he devoted 
three month's study to the architecture of the Parthenon 
and to the Erechtheum ; to this he afterwards added a 
general survey of the other ancient constructions and of the 
contents of the museums. He then made a tour to Ther- 
mopylae, Delphi, and Thebes, and a second journey through 
Peloponnesus. After this he visited Smyrna, Assos, and the: 
Troad, and later Sicily. Two months of the following sum-- 
mer were spent in the art museums of Italy, Munich, and: 
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London. His thesis will probably discuss the Isthmus of 
Corinth. 

Mr. Wilcox arrived in Athens October 6, 1883, and 
left it finally June 13, 1884. He entered the School as 
a member of the second of the two classes named in the 
report of the Director of the previous year, not as a 
specialist in archaeology, but as a general student of classic 
antiquity, for general cultivation in Greek studies. His 
work in Athens, apart from his study of Modern Greek, 
comprised an examination of nearly all the remains of anti- 
quity in the city ; but he devoted most time to the Propylaea, 
with especial reference to the ancient Greek entrance-way and 
to the older Propylaea. He made a careful study also of the 
Parthenon, with especial reference to the older building. 
His thesis will discuss some parts of the Propylaea. Out- 
side of Athens, Mr. Wilcox spent about seven weeks in 
Greece, two in Asia Minor, and two in Sicily and lower 
Italy. The rest of the twelve months of study required by 
the Regulations of the School he spent in the museums of 
art in Germany, Italy, and London. 

It is probable that the theses of Mr. Bridgman and Mr. 
Wilcox will be included in the second volume of Papers 
of the School, which, it is hoped, will be published during 
the year 1885-1886. 

Besides the two regular members there were temporarily 
connected with the School Mr. Edward G. Coy (Yale, 1869), 
of Phillips Andover Academy, and Mr. Hamilton King (Oli- 
vet College, 1882), Principal of the Preparatory Department 
of Olivet College. These gentlemen arrived at Athens in 
March, accepted the hospitality of the School, and took 
part in some of the excursions. 
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REPORTS 

OF THE 

MEETINGS OF THE MANAGING COMMITTEE. 
May i 6, 1884. 

THE Managing Committee of the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens held its fifth regular semi- 
annual meeting on Friday, May 16, 1884, at the house of 
Professor C. E. Norton, Cambridge, Mass. Present, Profes- 
sors White (Chairman), Goodwin, Norton, Van Benschoten, 
Tyler, Sloane, and General Palfrey. 

The Secretary being absent, Professor Sloane was ap- 
pointed Secretary pro tern. 

The Minutes of the last regular meeting were read and ap- 
proved. 

The Chairman reported as follows : — 

That in December, 1883, he had appointed General Palfrey, 
Mr. de Peyster, and Professor Sloane, as the provisional 
committee on endowment. 

That he and Mr. Ludlow had, as directed by the Commit- 
tee, sent a circular letter to the President and Faculty, and 
also to the Professor of Greek, of each cooperating college, 
stating what opportunities the School offers, inviting them 
to call the attention of their students to these, and asking 
them to urge upon their Trustees the establishment of 
scholarships. 

That the certificates for the students of the School were 
ready for signature. 
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That his third report to the Archaeological Institute, con- 
taining a codification of the regulations of this Committee, 
was now ready, and that he requested suggestions from 
members of the Committee as to any necessary alterations 
before the final adoption of that code at the next November 
meeting. 

That he had sent an invitation to the University of Penn- 
sylvania to join in the support of the School, and that this 
had been accepted. 

That the total number of colleges that had agreed to 
contribute to the support of the School was now fifteen, 
and that the total paid up income for the past year was 

$l,200. 

A preliminary report from Professor Packard, the Director 
of the School, was read and ordered to be placed on file. 

General Palfrey reported that the provisional committee 
on endowment were unanimous and emphatic in the opinion 
that the times made present action unadvisahle. The com- 
mittee was continued. 

The whole matter of a house, building-lot, and whatever 
pertains to the permanent establishment of the School in 
Athens was referred to Professor Van Benschoten, with the 
request that he should report as early after his arrival at 
Athens as possible. 

It was voted that a letter of thanks be sent to the gentle- 
man who had contributed $500 to the library of the School 
but desired his name to be withheld, signed by the Chairman 
and by the first and second Directors of the School. 

Professor Van Benschoten read a letter asking whether 
the School was open to women, and whether the committee 
would receive Miss Julia Latimer among its students. 

It was voted that Miss Latimer be informed that the 
privileges of the School would be extended to her on the 
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conditions mentioned in Article VIII. of the Regula- 
tions. 

The Chairman read an application from Daniel Quinn, 
of Mount St. Mary's College, for membership in the School. 
The certificates presented were deemed satisfactory, and his 
application was granted. 

A letter from Professor B. L. Gildersleeve, declining the 
appointment as fourth Director, was read. 

It was voted to elect a Director and an alternate to 
succeed Professor Van Benschoten. Dr. Drisler was unani- 
mously elected Director, and Professor D'Ooge alternate. 

The Chairman made a statement with regard to the 
previous action of the Committee in making a grant of 
#500 to Dr. Sterrett in consideration of his work for the 
School during Dr. Packard's illness, and expressed the de- 
sirability of connecting Dr. Sterrett permanently with the 
School in some position, such as that of Secretary to the 
Director. He also read letters describing Dr. Sterrett's in- 
tended journey. Profess^: Norton stated that the Executive 
Committee of the ArchaeWogical Institute, being desirous to 
promote Dr. Sterrett's work and researches, might supple- 
ment any remuneration which this Committee voted to pay 
him. 

It was voted that Dr. Sterrett be appointed Secretary of 
the School for the coming year, at a salary of $$00. 

The first paragraph of the resolution of the sub-com- 
mittee on publication was changed so as to read : " There 
shall be published annually, after the meeting of the Man- 
aging Committee in November, a Bulletin which shall con- 
tain the reports for the previous year of the Director of 
the School and of the Secretary of the Committee, with 
any other items of information relating to the School not 
included in these reports." 
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The third paragraph was changed so as to read : " The 
publications of the School shall be in charge of a perma- 
nent editor, to be elected by the Managing Committee, and 
shall be edited by him with the assistance of the Director 
under whom the papers have been written, and of the Sec- 
retary of the Committee." 

The following appropriations for 1884-85 were voted : 
$ 1,000 for the use of the Director in payment of rent and 
service; $ 1,000 for the library; #400 for incidental expen- 
ses and furniture. 

The Committee adjourned. 

WILLIAM M. SLOANE, 

Secretary pro tern. 
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November 21, 1884. 

The Managing Committee of the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens held its sixth regular semi-annual 
meeting on Friday, November 21, 1884, at the house of 
Professor William M. Sloane, Princeton, N. J. Present, 
Professors White (Chairman), Norton, Goodwin, Drisler, 
Sloane, Harkness, General Palfrey, Messrs. de Peyster and 
Ludlow. 

The minutes of the last regular meeting were read and 
approved. 

It was voted that the Chair appoint a committee of three 
to draw up appropriate resolutions upon the death of Pro- 
fessor Lewis R. Packard, late Director of the School at 
Athens, and a member of this Committee. The Chair ap- 
pointed Professors Norton, Drisler, and Goodwin, as the 
committee. 

The Chairman announced that, in accordance with the 
resolution passed at the meeting of November 16, 1883, 
publication of the theses of the students of the first year had 
been begun, and that the first volume of Papers of the School 
would probably be issued before March 1, 1885. 

The Treasurer then read his report and a statement of his 
accounts, showing that there remained a balance in the treas- 
ury to the credit of the School of $1,910.21. 

A letter was read from J. H. C. Bont6, Esq., Secretary of 
the Board of Regents of the University of California, stating 
that the acceptance of the invitation of the Committee by 
the Regents, in March, 1883, was provisional, and that they 
were now obliged to withdraw their subscription. Another 
letter was read from Dr. William Pepper, Provost of the 
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University of Pennsylvania, announcing the withdrawal of 
that University from the association of colleges supporting 
the School. 

It was voted that the Chair appoint a committee of two 
to audit the Treasurer's accounts. Dr. Drisler and Mr. 
Ludlow were appointed. 

It was voted that the Treasurer have printed for the 
use of the Committee, after the auditing of his accounts, a 
detailed statement of the receipts and expenditures of the 
Committee for each year of the School, from the begin- 
ning, and that he add to this statement an itemized account 
for the previous year, and an estimate of the income and 
expenditure of the next year. 

The Chairman interpreted the grant of $500 made at 
the last meeting to Dr. Sterrett as Secretary of the School, 
as implying that eight months' service was expected; and 
that for such time, therefore, as Dr. Sterrett should be 
absent upon the Wolfe Expedition to Babylonia, or upon 
other business not connected with the School, a propor- 
tionate deduction should be made. This view was accepted 
by the Committee. 

It was voted that the Chairman be requested to take steps 
to obtain all papers relating to the School left by Profes- 
sor Packard, to classify them, and to refer them to such 
sub-committees as had been provided for, or make what 
other disposition of them should be demanded by the inter- 
ests of the School. 

It was voted that, with such data as could be obtained 
from Professor Packard's letters and papers, or elsewhere, 
the Secretary compile a report upon his year of Director- 
ship, and that this be published in the second Bulletin of 
the School. 

A letter was read from Professor Van Benschoten, the 
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third Director, announcing that he had arrived in Athens 
and taken charge of the School. He said that in company 
with the Minister of the United States, the Hon. Eugene 
Schuyler, he had seen the Prime Minister of Greece, Mr. Tri- 
coupes, who had expressed interest in the School and the wil- 
lingness of his Government to present to it a site for a build- 
ing. A site upon the eastern slope of Mount Lykabettos 
was suggested, near that granted to the British School. The 
sentiment of the Committee was opposed to undue haste 
in acquiring a site, before a fund for building was assured. 

After further discussion of the proposed site and of the 
necessity of immediate action, it was voted that Professor 
Van Benschoten be requested to offer to the Prime Minister 
of Greece the grateful acknowledgments of the Committee 
for his offer of a site for a building for the School ; to in- 
form him that the Committee had at present no means for 
building, but that it hoped at some future time to be enabled 
to erect a suitable house ; and to ask whether the delay would 
cause his Government to withdraw the offer. 

It was voted that Professor Van Benschoten be further re- 
quested, in case the offer should not be withdrawn, to send 
to the Committee a plan of Mount Lykabettos, with the site 
offered marked upon it. 

General Palfrey, Chairman of the provisional committee 
on endowment, reported that his committee had done noth- 
ing toward obtaining funds, and that, in his opinion, the time 
was not opportune to make any effort now. The committee 
was continued. 

The Committee proceeded to discuss the subject of the 
rent of its building in Athens. The rent paid for the year 
1882-83 was 4,000 drachmas ; for the years 1 883-84 and 1884- 
85, 4,400 drachmas. Professor Van Benschoten's letter in- 
formed the Committee that the owner of the house, Dr. Mak- 
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kas, intended to raise the rent to 5,000 drachmas for the year 
1885-86, and that a decision as to the renewal of the lease 
must be given him by March 1, 1885. Professor Van Ben- 
schoten's opinion was that the rent asked tfas too high ; but 
Professor Goodwin doubted whether it would be possible to 
do better, or even to find another building so convenient. 

It was voted that Professor Van Benschoten be requested 
to see whether it was possible to hire a house in Athens for 
the School on better terms than those offered by Dr. Makkas, 
and that the matter be placed in his hands with authority to 
act, the limit of the rent for 1885-86 being fixed at 5,000 
drachmas. 

It was voted that the amount of the insurance policy 
upon the property of the School in Athens be based upon the 
value of the property, and be left to Professor Van Benscho- 
ten's discretion. 

The Committee proceeded to consider the subject of in- 
creasing the attendance of students at the School. The Com- 
mittee agreed that the existence of the School was not widely 
enough known ; and the question was asked whether it would 
not be well to advertise it in some of the chief newspapers 
throughout the country. Professor Sloane said that the Col- 
lege of New Jersey intended to notice the School in its forth- 
coming catalogue, and he advised the Committee to seek to 
obtain as wide advertisement as possible by requesting colleges 
throughout the country to follow this example of Princeton. 

It was voted that the Secretary request the proper officers 
of such colleges of the United States as he may select to 
insert in their catalogues some notice of the opportunities 
offered by the School, and to bring these opportunities to 
the attention of their students. 

It was voted that the Secretary send to these colleges, for 
their information, copies of the Regulations of the School, 
with a proper introductory statement. 
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It was voted that in Regulation XL the words "but who 
come properly recommended as earnest students " be stricken 
out ; and that the words "will receive " be replaced by "may 
apply for." 

It was voted that in Regulation V. the words " from the 
Professors of the Colleges uniting in the support of the 
School " be stricken out. 

It was voted that the regulations governing the publications 
of the School, as adopted and amended, be added to the 
Regulations of the School. 

The Committee received from Dr. J. R. S. Sterrett, through 
the committee on publication, the preliminary report of his 
archaeological journey in Asia Minor during the summer of 
1884, and ordered it to be printed immediately. 

The Committee proceeded to the election of Directors for 
the ensuing terms. It was voted that Professor M. L. 
D'Ooge, of the University of Michigan, be requested to take 
the Directorship for the year 1886-87. 

The Chairman announced that Dr. Drisler declined his 
election as Director for the year 1885-86, and was not able 
to reconsider his decision. Professor Albert Harkness, of 
Brown University, was thereupon unanimously elected 
Director of the School for the year 1885-86. 

It was voted that Professors Thomas D. Seymour, of Yale 
College, and John H. Wheeler, of the University of Vir- 
ginia, be invited to become' members of the Managing 
Committee. 

The Chairman reported that, owing to Professor Packard's 
death, the certificates of the students of the first two years 
of the School lacked his signature. 

It was voted that the Chairman enter Professor Packard's 
name as Director upon the certificates of the students of 
1883-84; that the place for Professor Packard's name remain 
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blank upon the certificates of the students of 1882-83; an d 
that the Chairman append to the certificates a note explain- 
ing in the case of the first the reason why the Director's 
name was written by him, and in that of the others why 
Professor Packard's name was wanting. 
The Committee adjourned. 

THOMAS W. LUDLOW, 

• Secretary* 
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THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATHENS. 

1885. 



The American School of Classical Studies at Athens, pro- 
jected by the Archaeological Institute of America, and organ- 
ized under the immediate auspices of some of the leading 
American colleges, was opened on October 2, 1882. It occu- 
pies a house on the f OSo9 'Afiaklas, in a convenient and 
healthy quarter of Athens. A large room is set apart for the 
use of the students, is lighted in the evening, and is warmed 
in cold weather. In it is kept the library of the School, which 
includes a complete set of the Greek classics, and the most 
necessary books of reference for philological, archaeological, 
and architectural study in Greece. The library contains at 
the present time about 1500 volumes, exclusive of sets of 
periodicals. 

The advantages of the School are offered free of expense 
for tuition to graduates of colleges co-operating in its support, 
and to other American students deemed by the committee of 
sufficient promise to warrant the extension to them of the 
privilege of membership. 

The School is unable to provide its students with board 
or lodging, or with any allowance for other expenses. It is 
hoped that the Archaeological Institute may in time be sup- 
plied with the means of establishing scholarships. In the 
meantime, students must rely upon their own resources, or 
upon scholarships which may be granted them by the colleges 
to which they belong. The amount needed for the expenses 
of an eight months' residence in Athens differs little from 
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that required in other European capitals, and depends chiefly 
on the economy of the individual. 

A peculiar feature of the present temporary organization of 
the School, which distinguishes it from the older German and 
French schools at Athens, is the yearly change of director. 
That the director should, through all the future history of the 
School, continue to be sent out under an annual appointment 
is an arrangement which would be as undesirable as it would 
be impossible. But such an arrangement is not contemplated. 
When established by a permanent endowment, the School will 
be under the control of a permanent director, a scholar who by 
continuous residence at Athens will accumulate that body of 
local and special knowledge without which the highest func- 
tions of such a school cannot be attained. In the meantime the 
School is enabled by its present organization to meet a want of 
great importance. It cannot hope immediately to accomplish 
such original work in archaeological investigation as will put it 
on a level with the German and French schools. These draw 
their students from bodies of picked men, specially trained 
for the place. The American School seeks at the first 
rather to arouse in American colleges a lively interest in 
classical archaeology, than to accomplish distinguished achieve- 
ments. The lack of this interest heretofore is conspicuous. 
Without it, the School at Athens, however well endowed, 
cannot accomplish the best results. It is beyond dispute that 
the presence in various colleges of professors who have been 
resident a year at Athens under favorable circumstances, as 
directors or as students of the School, will do much to 
increase American appreciation of antiquity. 

The address of Professor J. W. White, Chairman of the 
Committee, is Cambridge, Mass. ; of Mr. T. W. Ludlow, 
Secretary, Yonkers, N. Y. ; of Mr. F. J. de Peyster, Treas- 
urer, 7 East 42d Street, New York. 
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CLASSICAL STUDIES AT ATHENS. 

1885. 



I. The object of the American School of Classical Studies 
is to furnish, without charge for tuition, to graduates of Amer- 
ican Colleges and to other qualified students, an opportunity 
to study Classical Literature, Art, and Antiquities in Athens, 
under suitable guidance ; to prosecute and to aid original re- 
search in these subjects ; and to co-operate with the Archae- 
ological Institute of America, so far as it may be able, in 
conducting the exploration and excavation of Classic sites. 

II. The School is in charge of a Managing Committee, 
and under the superintendence of a Director. The Director 
of the School and the President of the Archaeological Insti- 
tute are ex officio members of the Managing .Committee. 
This Committee, which was originally appointed by the 
Archaeological Institute, has power to add to its member- 
ship, to administer the finances of the School, and to make 
such regulations for its government as it may deem proper. 

III. The Managing Committee meets semi-annually, in 
New York on the third Friday in November, and in Boston 
on the third Friday in May. Special meetings may be called 
at any time by the Chairman. 

IV. The Chairman of the Committee is the official rep- 
resentative of the interests of the School in America. He 
presents a Report annually to the Archaeological Institute- 
concerning the affairs of the School. 

V. The Director is chosen by the Committee for a period* 
of one or two years. The Committee provides him with at 
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house in Athens, containing apartments for himself and his 
family, and suitable rooms for the meetings of the members 
of the School, its collections, and its library. 

VI. The Director superintends personally the work of 
each member of the School, advising him in what direction 
to turn his studies, and assisting him in their prosecution. 
He conducts no regular courses of instruction, but holds 
meetings of the members of the School at stated times 
for consultation and discussion. He makes a full report 
annually to the Managing Committee of the work accom- 
plished by the School. 

VII. The school year extends from the ist of October to 
the ist of June. Members are required to prosecute their 
studies during the whole of this time in Greek lands under 
the supervision of the Director. The studies of the remain- 
ing four months necessary to complete a full year (the 
shortest term for which a certificate is given) may be car- 
ried on in Greece or elsewhere, as the student prefers. 

VIII. Bachelors of Arts of co-operating Colleges, and 
all Bachelors of Arts who have studied at one of these 
Colleges as candidates for a higher degree, are admitted 
to membership in the School on presenting to the Com- 
mittee a certificate from the instructors in Classics of the 
College at which they have last studied, stating that they 
are competent to pursue an independent course of study 
at Athens under the advice of the Director. All other per- 
sons desiring to become members of the School must make 
application to the Committee. The Committee reserves the 
right to modify these conditions of membership. 

IX. Each member of the School must pursue some defi- 
nite subject of study or research in Classical Literature, Art, 
or Antiquities, and must present at least one thesis, embody- 
ing the results of some important part of his year's work. 
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These theses, if approved by the Director, are sent to the 
Managing Committee, by which each thesis is referred to a 
sub-committee of three members, of whom two are appointed 
by the Chairman, and the third is always the Director under 
whose supervision the thesis was prepared. If recommended 
for publication by this sub-committee, the thesis may be 
issued in the Papers of the School. 

X. When any member of the School has completed one 
or more full years of study, the results of which have been 
approved by the Director, he receives a certificate stating 
the work accomplished by him, signed by the Director of 
the School, the President of the Archaeological Institute, and 
the other members of the Managing, Committee. 

XI. American students resident or travelling in Greece 
who are not members of the School may apply for the assist- 
ance and advice of the Director in the prosecution of their 
studies, and will be allowed at his discretion to use the 
library belonging to the School. 
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REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE PUBLICATIONS OF 

THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 

STUDIES AT ATHENS. 

1885. 



1. There shall be published annually, after the meeting of 
the Managing Committee in November, a Bulletin which 
shall contain the reports for the previous year of the Director 
of the School and of the Secretary of the Committee, with 
any other matter relating to the School not included in those 
reports. 

2. Thete shall be published also annually a volume of 
Papers of the School, to be made up from the work of the 
Director and the students during the preceding school year. 
This volume shall be conformed in general style to the 
Papers of the Archaeological Institute. 

3. The publications of the School shall be in charge of a 
permanent editer, to be elected by the Managing Committee, 
and shall be edited by him with the assistance of the 
Director under whom the papers have been written, and of 
the Secretary of the Committee. 

4. The expense of the publications shall be met from the 
funds of the School to an amount not exceeding $1000 per 
annum. 

5. The publications shall be issued to the public at a price 
to be fixed by the Publication Committee. They shall be 
sent free to the libraries of the co-operating Colleges, and to 
such learned bodies as the Committee may select. They 
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may be exchanged, for the benefit of the School, with other 
like publications. 

6. Copies of the publications may also be placed with lead- 
ing booksellers for sale at a proper discount. 

7. The proceeds of subscriptions and sales shall be appro- 
priated toward the costs of publication. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE SCHOOL. 

The following is a list of the publications of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens. The Annual Reports 
of the Committee may be had gratis by application to the 
Secretary. The other publications are for sale by Messrs. 
Cupples, Upham, & Co., 283 Washington Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

First Annual Report of the Committee. 1881-82. pp. 13. 
Second Annual Report of the Committee. 1882-83. pp. 15. 
Third Annual Report of the Committee. 1883-84. pp. 20. 
Fourth Annual Report of the Committee. 1884-85. pp. 30. 

Bulletin I. Report of William W. Goodwin, Director of the School 
in 1882-83. PP- 33- Price 25 cents. 

Bulletin II. Memoir of Lewis R. Packard, Director of the School 
in 1883-84, with Resolutions of the Committee and a Report for 
1883-84. pp. 32. Price 25 cents. 

PAPERS OF THE SCHOOL. 

Volume I. 1882-83. Edited by William W. Goodwin and 
Thomas W. Ludlow. 8vo. Flexible covers, pp. viii and 262. 
Illustrated. Price $ 2.00. Containing, — 

1. Inscriptions of Assos, edited by J. R. S. Sterrett. 

2. Inscriptions of Tralles, edited by J. R. S. Sterrett 

3. The Theatre of Dionysus, by James R. Wheeler. 

4. The Olympieion at Athens, by Louis Bevier. j 

5. The Erechtheion at Athens, by Harold N. Fowler. 

6. The Battle of Salamis, by William W. Goodwin. 

Also: 

Preliminary Report of an Archaeological Journey made in Asia 
Minor during the Summer of 1884. By J. R. S. Sterrett. pp. 45. 
Price 25 cents. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 
AT ATHENS. 



iiHanagms Committee. 

1893-94. 

Thomas Day Seymour {Chairman) , Yale University, New Haven, 

Conn. 
Charles D. Adams, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 
H. M. Baird, University of the City of New York, New York City. 
I. T. Beckwith, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 
Miss A. C. Chapin, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 
Martin L. D'Ooge, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Henry Drisler, Columbia College, 48 West 46th St., New York City. 
O. M. Fernald, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 
Abraham L. Fuller, Adelbert College of Western Reserve University, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 
Henry Gibbons, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Basil L. Gildersleeve, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
William W. Goodwin, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
William G. Hale, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 
Albert Harkness, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 
William A. Lamberton, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Miss Abby Leach, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Seth Low (ex officio: President of the Archaeological Institute of 

America) , Columbia College, New York City. 
*Thomas W. Ludlow (Secretary), Cottage Lawn, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Mrs. Elizabeth S. Mead, Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 
t Augustus C. Merriam, Columbia College, New York City. 

* Died April 17, 1894. t Died January 19, 1895. 
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Charles Eliot Norton, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Bernadotte Perrin (Chairman of Committee on Publications), Yale 

University, New Haven, Conn. • 
Frederic J. de Peyster (Treasurer), 7 East 42d St., New York City. 
William Carey Poland, Brown University, 9 Lloyd St., Providence, 

R. I. 
Rufus B. Richardson (ex officio : Director of the School), Athens, 

Greece. 
William M. Sloane, College of New Jersey, Princeton, N. J. 
Herbert Weir Smyth, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
J. R. Sitlington Sterrett, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 
Frank B. Tarbell, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 
Fitz Gerald Tisdall, College of the City of New York, New York City. 
James C. Van Benschoten, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 
Charles Waldstein (ex officio : Professor in the School), University 

of Cambridge, Cambridge, England. 
William R. Ware, School of Mines, Columbia College, New York City. 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
James R. Wheeler, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 
John Williams White, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Cooperating Colleges. 

ADELBERT COLLEGE OF WESTERN MT. HOLYOKE COLLEGE. 

RESERVE UNIVERSITY. TRINITY COLLEGE. 

AMHERST COLLEGE. UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 

BROWN UNIVERSITY. UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW 
BRYN MAWR COLLEGE. YORK. 

COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 

COLLEGE OF NEW JERSEY. UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

COLUMBIA COLLEGE. UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY. VASSAR COLLEGE. 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY. WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 

JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 



trustee* of tlje Scfjool. 

Charles Eliot Norton (President). 

William W. Goodwin (Secretary). 

Gardiner M. Lane (Treasurer). 

Martin Brimmer. 

Henry Drisler. 

Basil L. Gildersleeve. 

*Edward J. Lowell. 

Henry G. Marquand. 

Frederic J. de Peyster. 

Henry C. Potter. 

Thomas Day Seymour. 

William M. Sloane. 

John Williams White. 

* Died, 1894. 
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AT ATHENS. 

1893-94. 

JFacultg. 

RUFUS BYAM RICHARDSON, Ph. D., 
Director of the School. 

CHARLES WALDSTEIN, Ph. D., Litt. D., L H. D., 
Professor of the History of Art. 

JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, Ph. D., 
Professor of the Greek Language and Literature, 

SUrtentg. 
John Alden, A. B., Harvard University, 1893, Portland, Maine. 
Edward Capps, A. B., Illinois College, 1887 ; Ph. D., Yale University, 

189 1 ; Associate Professor of Greek in the University of Chicago. 
Mrs. Adele F. Dare, A. B., Christian University of Missouri, 1875, 

Telluride, San Miguel Co., Colo. 
Oscar Bennett Fallis, A. B., University of Kentucky, 1891, Stu- 
dent at the University of Munich. 
Ons Shepard Hill, A. B., Harvard University, 1893, Lancaster, 

Kentucky. 
Joseph Clark Hoppin, A. B., Harvard University, 1893, Student at 

the University of Munich. 
Richard Norton, A. B., Harvard University, 1892, Student at the 

University of Munich. 
Richard Parsons, A. B., Ohio Wesleyan University, 1868; A.M., 

Ohio Wesleyan University, 187 1 ; Professor of Greek in the Ohio 

Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 
Charles Peabody, A. B., University of Pennsylvania, 1889 ; Ph. D., 

Harvard University, 1893 ; Philadelphia, Pa. 
Edward E. Phillips, A. B., Harvard University, 1878 ; Ph. D., Har- 
vard University, 1880 ; Professor of Greek in Marietta College, 

Marietta, Ohio. 
Miss Kate L Strong, A. B., Vassar College, 1892, Rochester, 

N.Y. 
Miss Florence S. Tuckerman, A. B., Smith College, 1884, New 

South Lyme, Ohio. 
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REPORT OF THE PROFESSOR OF THE 
GREEK LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 



To the Managing Committee 

of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens : — 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — I had the good fortune 
to be a Professor in the American School of Clas- 
sical Studies at Athens during the year 1893-94, and 
should naturally now render to you an account of my 
year's service. My work at Athens, however, was 
not such as to require a special report. All that it 
is necessary to say in regard to it has already been 
adequately said by my colleague, the Director of the 
School, in his Report for the year. 

But I am glad to avail myself of this opportunity 
to address the Committee in another way, and, at the 
close of my year s residence at Athens in official con- 
nection with the School, to pass rapidly in review the 
first twelve years of its history, and to report to you 
briefly my present impressions about it. Such a re- 
view will, perhaps, come not inappropriately from one 
wtio v had the honor to hold the chairmanship of this 
Committee during the years 1881-87. My purpose in 
thus reviewing the history and considering the present 
condition of the School is, first, briefly to state the facts 
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which seem to me to justify our confidence in its pres- 
ent organization and management ; and, secondly, to 
make certain practical suggestions for changes which 
appear to be feasible, and by which I believe it would 
be strengthened. 

Our undertaking has undoubtedly been successful. 
The facts seem to me to justify no little enthusiasm. 

The Managing Committee has received for its 
yearly expenses, mainly from annual subscriptions, in 
these twelve years, $66,044.53 (including $5,000 
which was contributed by the Archaeological Institute 
of America to the excavations at the Heraeum) ; it has 
secured a permanent endowment of over $50,000; 
and it now owns real estate in Athens of the esti- 
mated value of $35,000. 

During these twelve years there have been thirteen 
different Directors and Professors at the American 
School, representing ten Universities and Colleges 
at home. We have had in attendance sixty different 
students. These students received their first degrees 
in thirty-one different American institutions of learn- 
ing ; thirty-eight of them have received higher degrees, 
twenty-six the degree of Doctor of Philosophy con- 
ferred at seven Universities in America and five in 
Europe. Forty-nine of them are or have been teach- 
ers, thirty with the rank of Professor, in forty-two in- 
stitutions of learning in twenty-three different States 
of the Union and in the District of Columbia. Can it 
not soberly and truthfully be said that the American 
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School is already exerting a powerful and widely ex- 
tended influence on the higher education in America ? 
Besides these students, other Americans also, resident 
or travelling in Greece, who were not regular mem- 
bers of the School, have had free access to its privi- 
leges, and have become a means of spreading its good 
influences. 

Again, the School has been productive. We have 
published five stout volumes of " Papers," not now 
to name the Reports and Bulletins of the School, 
and other writings of its officers and students result- 
ing from their residence in Greece which have ap- 
peared elsewhere than in its official publications. 
Some of these papers are of signal merit and impor- 
tance, and have had distinguished recognition abroad. 

Further, the School has conducted unusually suc- 
cessful excavations. In the spring of 1886 we put 
our first spade into the ground. Professor Allen, 
then the Director of the School, had, with keen in- 
sight, concluded that the small provincial theatre at 
Thoricus might have escaped serious reconstruction, 
and that, in view of the " Stage " question, which was 
then beginning to be hotly discussed, it was a mat- 
ter of more than merely archaeological interest to ex- 
amine it. This is one of the most important theatres 
that have been unearthed, since it is the oldest of the 
Greek theatres which the excavations of the past fif- 
teen years have brought to light. The excavations at 
Thoricus were the first of a brilliant series conducted 
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by our School ; they were followed by those at Sicyon, 
Icaria, Stamata, Anthedon, Thisbe, Plataea, Eretria, 
Sparta, and finally at the Heraeum. The important 
results of these excavations are well known, and need 
not be restated here. 

The American School is the creation of the Archae- 
ological Institute of America. At the annual meet- 
ing of the Institute, held in the spring of 1881, its 
President, Professor C. E. Norton, proposed that a 
Committee should be appointed to form a plan for the 
creation at Athens of " an American School of Clas- 
sical Literature, Art, and Antiquities." This was a 
courageous and far-sighted proposal; but the belief 
of the President of the Institute that the time had 
come when such a School should be founded has 
been justified. 

The Committee was wisely given full powers. Under 
its Constitution, it has control of the income of the 
School, determines its own membership, and makes its 
own regulations for the government of the School. 
These powers have never been questioned by the In- 
stitute, which has not only thus shown its confidence 
in us, but has also strengthened our hands by contri- 
butions of material aid to our publications, and espe- 
cially to our excavations. I wish myself that the bond 
between the Institute and the School were still closer. 

When this Committee (then consisting of five 
members) held its first meeting, on June 22, 188 1, it 
was confronted by a serious question : Should it wait 
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for a permanent endowment before it opened the 
School, or open it at once with a temporary and less 
elaborate organization ? You know the plan that was 
adopted. That seems to me now» looking back over 
the intervening years, to have been a very wise de- 
cision. We then founded in fact a National School, 
not in the sense in which the French Ecole cTAthenes 
and the German Archaologisches Institut in A then are 
National Schools, but in effecting an organization 
which put our School under the charge of many 
higher institutions of learning, and made it their rep- 
resentative at Athens. The Universities and Colleges 
that now support or that have supported the School 
number twenty-six. This Committee has a thoroughly 
representative membership. Each of the twenty-six 
Universities and Colleges, except one, has had repre- 
sentation on it; its members have numbered forty-six, 
resident in fourteen different States of the Union. 

One feature of our original organization we have 
happily eliminated. We adopted at first the plan of 
an annual change in the directorship. This was not 
the best arrangement, but it was necessary. The 
Managing Committee intended from the beginning 
that the School should ultimately be under the direc- 
tion of a permanent head, as are the other foreign 
Archaeological Schools at Athens. The plan origin- 
ally adopted was maintained for six years. In 1888 
Dr. Charles Waldstein took charge of the School, and 
remained at its head for four years. With him was 
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associated each year an annual Director. The School, 
under this arrangement, won increased confidence at 
home and recognition abroad. But, unfortunately, 
Dr. Waldstein, owing to his engagements in England, 
was able to reside at Athens only three months in 
each year. The final step was taken by the Committee 
in 1892, when the School was put in charge of a per- 
manent officer, elected for five years, who was to be 
resident at Athens during the entire school-year. 
This permanent Director, whose residence is continu- 
ous, is aided in his work of instruction by Professors 
on annual appointment. The care of a house, the 
charge of students, social obligations, — these and 
other necessary demands on the Director always 
proved to be serious distractions to the man who 
came to Athens as an actual or comparative stranger, 
and had only an eight months' term; but they are 
not a serious disturbance to the man who has an 
unbroken residence there of five years. After a 
years experience he deals with these domestic prob- 
lems with ease. More importantly, this long term of 
continuous residence gives the Director those oppor- 
tunities for study and research without which he 
cannot make himself the peer of the Directors of the 
other Schools established in Athens. I cannot for- 
bear to add, that the wisdom of the plan finally adopted 
is already amply confirmed by the present able direc* 
tion of the School by Dr. Richardson, now in his 
third year of residence at Athens. 
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To continue the annual Director in the person of 
the annual " Professor " was undoubtedly wise. To 
go to Athens for a year, in official connection with 
the School, but free from all responsibility for its 
practical management, affords opportunities for gen- 
eral or special studies that will be prized by Professors 
of Greek in this country. I see no good reason 
why this position should not be held by a lady, and 
we cannot but hope that before long some lady will 
accept it. The distinguished work done at Athens by 
two Englishwomen proves how fit such an appoint- 
ment would be ; and their presence there has recon- 
ciled the foreigners to what at first seemed to them 
an anomaly, — a lady who actually knew Greek ar- 
chaeology I Nor is there good reason why we should 
not have two annual Professors going out from this 
country in the same year. We have at present a Pro- 
fessorship of Art and a Professorship of Greek. The 
latter might be subdivided without loss to the incum- 
bent, and with gain for the School. 

Our regulations for the management of the School 
have remained practically unchanged from the begin- 
ning. In my opinion, they now need serious revision. 
Two of them (ix., xiii.) have practically become a dead 
letter ; one of them (vii.) has been too loosely enforced ; 
another (vi.) needs to be stated in more definite 
terms ; an important question to which another ex- 
isting regulation (x.) refers ought to have careful 
consideration; and, finally, I believe that the time 
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has come when we should take the step which we 
have long wished to take, and found fellowships. 

With your permission, I shall briefly speak to these 
questions. In doing this, I shall make frequent ref- 
erence to the French and German Schools. These 
Schools are older than ours, and from their founda- 
tion have had government support. Further, the 
systematic pursuit of the science of Classical Ar- 
chaeology had been followed, with fruitful results, both 
in France and in Germany, long before it obtained 
foothold in America, where indeed it is just now, 
under the fostering influence of the Archaeological 
Institute, establishing itself. Nevertheless, I believe 
that our School is now in such position that, while 
not sacrificing its other objects, it should consciously 
direct its efforts to becoming, in the special field of 
Classical Archaeology, a co-worker with its older 
sisters. 

We call our School the American School of Clas- 
sical Studies at Athens, not the American School of 
Classical Archaeology; and we state broadly in our 
first regulation that its object is to furnish graduates 
of American Colleges an opportunity to study Classical 
Literature, Art, and Antiquities in Athens. We had 
in mind, and we ought always to have in mind, 
the men and women who either are actually teachers 
of Greek or intend to become such, who wish to study 
in Greece, but purpose, when this is done, to devote 
themselves specially, not to Classical Archaeology, 
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but to Greek. The facts prove that we were wise in 
not narrowing the purpose of the School. Of its 
sixty students, thirty have been Professors, but only 
two of them are Professors of Classical Archaeology. 
Twenty-one have been Professors of Greek. 

An important part of our purpose, then, was to 
furnish opportunities for study to teachers of Greek ; 
but we surely did not mean to exclude special stu- 
dents of Classical Archaeology. Our undoubted inten- 
tion was to provide adequate training also for teachers 
of this branch of knowledge. Experience shows that 
study at Athens should be mainly archaeological. But 
such study serves a double purpose : it may either be 
made an introduction to the further pursuit of the 
subject by the specialist, or simply secure to the 
student an invaluable addition to his equipment as 
a teacher of Greek. 

The French School at Athens, which was founded 
in 1846, "a ete institute," to use the official phrase- 
ology, "pour perfectionner l'etude de la langue, de 
Thistoire et des antiquites grecques." Its purpose, as 
thus broadly stated, seems to be strikingly similar to 
our own ; but in fact the work which the French stu- 
dents do at Athens is highly specialized, and is of a 
very advanced character. Two are chosen in France 
each year. The examination is competitive and is 
both written and oral. It covers the Greek language, 
ancient and modern, the elements of epigraphy, palae- 
ography, and archaeology, and, further, the history 
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and geography of ancient Greece and Italy. The 
ability to draw is counted to the candidate's credit. 
The candidate must already be a "docteur es lettres," 
or an "agrege des lettres, de grammaire, de philoso- 
phic ou d'histoire." It is proposed, further, to estab- 
lish the requisition that such docteur or agrege^ when 
admitted into the School, shall pass a year of pre- 
paratory archaeological study at Paris before he goes 
to Athens. 

The stipendiaries of the Imperial German Archae- 
ological Institute in Athens, popularly called the Ger- 
man School, "pursue," says Michaelis, " under the 
direction of the secretaries, courses of study, with prac- 
tical work, in archaeology, epigraphy, and topography." 
" Moreover," he adds, " they make their entrance, 
under the guidance of the secretaries, into the sys- 
tem of archaeological work as a whole ; and it is grati- 
fying to see how zealously and how skilfully the young 
men, in addition to their own studies, undertake, now 
the cataloguing of a collection, now the promotion of 
one of the great publications, now a small excavation, 
now the exploration of unknown places or of insuf- 
ficiently known ruins." The four stipendiaries are 
chosen by the Central Direction of the Institute at 
Berlin, and are always, in fact, men who have previ- 
ously made a special study of Classical Archaeology. 

This marks the first important existing difference 
between these Schools and our own : their students 
are specially instructed in archaeology before they 
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come to Athens, and they continue its study after 
they get there as trained specialists. 

Again, the students of the two other Schools re- 
ceive stipends, those of the French School each 4,000 
francs, those of the German 3,000 marks. The for- 
mer are chosen for three years, the latter for one, but 
frequently the German students receive the appoint- 
ment for a second year. Among the first stipendi- 
aries, Weil, von Duhn, Furtwangler, Milchhofer, von 
Rohden, and Loeschcke all held the appointment for 
two years. The French students number six yearly, 
the German four. 

We have purposed from the beginning to found 
fellowships. In the Committee's first report two 
plans were proposed : first, that fellowships should be 
offered by the Colleges ; secondly, that they should 
be founded by the Archaeological Institute. These 
recommendations have often been renewed. Partial 
response has been made to the first appeal ; none as 
yet to the second. The Soldiers' Memorial Fellow- 
ship at Yale University, with an annual income of 
$600, — which is bestowed by preference on the can- 
didate who has shown special proficiency in Greek, 
and may be held for five years, — permits the incum- 
bent to "spend a part or the whole of the time of his 
incumbency in Athens, in connection with the Ameri- 
can School of Classical Studies, instead of in New 
Haven." Five students of our School have held this 
fellowship, and three of these have remained at 
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Athens a second year, which is a significant fact. 
The holder also of the Scott Hurtt Fellowship at 
Yale University, established in 1893 with a founda- 
tion of $12,000, has the privilege, under conditions, 
" of prosecuting his studies at any foreign university, 
or at the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens." This fellowship has not yet been bestowed 
on a student of our School. 

No fellowships established in American colleges, 
except these two, name the American School at 
Athens. But other college fellowships have been 
held by students of our School. Three of the travel- 
ling fellowships of Harvard University have been so 
assigned of the yearly value respectively of $550, 
$700, and $750. One student of the School has held 
a fellowship of Columbia College, of the value of $500 ; 
but it should be noted that the incumbent of this 
fellowship is no longer permitted to reside abroad. 
Two fellowships, also, of the Union Theological Semi- 
nary, each of the value of $600, have been held by 
students of our School. Further, the Elisha Jones 
Classical Fellowship of the University of Michigan, of 
the value of $500, has twice been held by our stu- 
dents ; and, finally, another student has held a fellow- 
ship bestowed by the Woman's Education Association 
of Boston. 

* This is encouraging; but, so far as I know, no one 
of these incumbents of college fellowships had been 
previously fitted for special archaeological study in 
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any way comparable to that in which the French and 
German students are trained, nor is any one of them 
now devoting himself specially to that subject. In 
only three instances has the fellowship been held a 
second year, in no case a third. Further, our Com- 
mittee has absolutely no control over these college 
fellowships. In addition to these, the School greatly 
needs other fellowships, to be conferred by the Com- 
mittee, to be tenable for two or three years, and in- 
tended to promote the special and advanced pursuit of 
Classical Archaeology and the allied subjects. 

I suggest that the Archaeological Institute be in- 
vited to join the School in founding two or three fel- 
lowships, each of the annual value of $600, to be 
assigned by competitive examination, and to be ten- 
able for two or three years. The subjects on which 
the candidate would be examined should be duly 
announced beforehand, and examinations might be 
held simultaneously at different places in this country 
and in Europe. 

The Professor of the Greek Language and Litera- 
ture at the School in 1892-93, Professor J. R. Wheeler, 
soundly urged in his report that the Committee should 
endeavor to secure provision in American colleges for 
the systematic instruction of students who wish to turn 
their studies in the direction of Classical Archaeology. 
It is obvious what a powerful influence the foundation 
of such fellowships as I have proposed would exert in 
accomplishing this. Their foundation would thus in 
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two ways promote the pursuit of a subject which has 
been neglected among us, and which we desire to 
further: the elements of the science would be sys- 
tematically taught in colleges here, and the subject 
would be pursued at Athens by trained men who 
were making it their special study. Only in some 
such way as this shall we make our School what it is 
not in fact at this moment, the equal of the French 
and German Schools. 

The provision of means is not difficult. The School 
had an income in 1893-94 of nearly $8,000; and the 
annual dues of the Institute that year amounted to 
about the same sum. Could either the Institute or the 
School devote a part of its resources to a worthier ob- 
ject than this? It would be wise to reduce our other 
expenditures, if necessary, in order to obtain the 
means for establishing fellowships. These are now 
more important for us than excavations or publica- 
tions. Besides the two Professorships of Archaeology 
mentioned above, there are in this country at the pres- 
ent time four others: Associate Professorships of 
Classical Archaeology at Cornell and the University of 
California, and Professorships of Classical Archaeology 
and Greek Epigraphy at Columbia and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. The last two are held by former 
Directors of our School. All six professorships have 
been established since the foundation of the School. 
Other such professorships will certainly be established 
in American colleges. It is the duty of the School 
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to train men and women who shall be competent to 
hold them. 

I now pass to the brief consideration of other im- 
portant questions. 

The work to be done by students at the School 
should, in my opinion, be more exactly determined, 
and should be stated in more definite terms. This is 
now possible, since the permanent directorship has 
been fully established. The work done heretofore has 
unavoidably varied considerably from year to year, 
and has not always been as substantial as it may now 
be made. 

A young American who goes to Europe for the 
first time for purposes of study falls upon difficulties ; 
he does not easily find his feet. Athens, in particular, 
is a distracting place, where the days slip by quickly. 
We ought to guard our students against failing (with 
the best possible intentions) to accomplish the purpose 
for which they go out to Athens, and should provide 
for them the same sort of steadying influence which 
is furnished by the regular organization of work in 
the universities. Many of our students are able and 
well trained, but they have been trained in classical 
philology, and have but slight knowledge of the special 
subjects which experience shows it is best for them 
to pursue at Athens. An examination of the list of 
the sixty students who have been at the School shows 
that only very few of them had had even preparatory 
training in Greek Archaeology at the time when they 
became members of it. 
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Our sixth regulation calls for "regular courses of 
instruction." Would it not be well for the present 
Director of the School and a special committee, to be 
appointed by this board, to state definitely in print 
what these courses are, and how they are pursued? 
It is the universal practice of universities in this coun- 
try to arrange and publish their courses of study, not 
only for undergraduates, but also for graduates. Fre- 
quently they add to this in a separate pamphlet a 
detailed description of each course. If this practice 
were established in our School, it would give greater 
method and coherence to its instruction, and would 
furnish both those who are and those who intend to 
be students a basis for intelligent election of studies. 
It is true that neither in the French School nor in 
the German Institute is there a definite printed state- 
ment of courses to be pursued ; nevertheless, well- 
defined advanced courses are given each year by the 
Secretaries of the Institute, and there is a rumor 
that they are to be established in the Ecole Fran9aise. 
Ten years ago there was no such provision in the 
German School as at present for the systematic study 
of the museums, monuments, and topography of 
Athens. The Institute has been distinctly working 
in the direction of more exact and definite instruction.- 
In determining our own policy, two facts must -not be 
forgotten : first, that both the French and the German 
students have rigorous prescribed preparatory training 
in Classical Archaeology and the allied subjects before 
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they come to Athens; and secondly, that there is 
provision in only very few of the many universities 
and colleges in the United States for such training, 
and that this is at the best scanty. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it seems to me to be almost the duty of 
the School clearly to outline definite courses of study, 
not only for the benefit of its own students, but also 
with the purpose of aiding in the establishment of the 
study of the science of Classical Archaeology in our 
own institutions of learning at home. 

Such a definite published statement of courses 
would undoubtedly promote powerfully the establish- 
ment in the colleges of this country of such courses 
in Classical Archaeology as can be profitably given 
here. Meanwhile it would also be of service to men 
and women who intend to become students of our 
School, but are so situated as not to be able to avail 
themselves of the instruction of any university that 
has already established such courses. It would show 
them what is to be done, and instruct them as to 
methods and books, and thus encourage them to pur- 
sue at least the more elementary subjects at home, and 
thereby fit themselves for a more profitable use of their 
time in Greece. The publication of courses of study, 
further, would give the Committee convenient oppor- 
tunity to advise students intending to join the School 
more definitely in regard to their general preparation. 
A student at Athens is seriously handicapped who can- 
not read French and German, and understand these 
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languages when he hears them spoken ; it is a clear 
saving of time to have learnt the elements of Modern 
Greek before he goes to Greece ; he should be well 
read in Greek political history and geography; and, in 
general, much reading can be done with profit before- 
hand at home. The more advanced the student's 
preparation, the more profitable will be his sojourn 
in Greece, and the higher the grade of work done at 
the School. 

To formulate a statement of these courses would 
not be difficult. We have twelve years' experience to 
guide us, and the practice of the other Schools. The 
list should include the elements of Greek archaeology ; 
the more advanced study of Greek architecture, sculp- 
ture, and vases; the elements of Greek epigraphy; 
the more advanced study of epigraphy; the topog- 
raphy and monuments of Athens ; and the study of 
noted sites and monuments elsewhere in Greece. 

To what extent and in what manner other instruc- 
tion should be offered is a question. At least one sec- 
tion of the general subject of Greek antiquities should 
be presented. The study of Old Greek Life from the 
monuments, in the actual presence of the monuments 
themselves in which Athens abounds, is both inspir- 
ing and profitable. I do not believe that it is wise 
for our students to devote much of the limited time 
which they commonly have in Greece to the reading 
of classical authors, however attractive that may be 
in itself. Study in Greece should be mainly objec- 
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tive. A valuable composite course in reading might 
be arranged of those parts of the ancient authors that 
are a practical commentary on existing monuments 
and places. The systematic study, further, of the 
literary and epigraphical sources of our knowledge, 
especially in topography, is of the first importance, — 
more than ever at this time, when, under the powerful 
influence of the First Secretary of the German Insti- 
tute, so many questions, particularly in the topography 
of ancient Athens, are again brought under discussion. 
The evidence furnished by the literature and by in- 
scriptions in the settlement of these questions must 
not be neglected; it is often difficult to deal with. 
Here the Professor of the Greek Language and Lit- 
erature has a special and useful function. 

I hope not to be misunderstood in proposing that 
we shall give definite form to the prescription of our 
sixth regulation. I believe that it would be wise to 
formulate a clear statement both of the courses of 
instruction that have already been open to our students 
which we regard it desirable to maintain, and of the 
other courses which we think it well to establish, and 
to publish this annually, with such modifications from 
year to year as experience suggests, in the Reports of 
the Managing Committee. I do not mean that all 
these courses should be given at the School in any 
one year, nor that all the instruction offered should 
be given by officers of our own School. I would not 
impose undue restrictions on students, nor make hard 
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and fast prescriptions for the Director and Professors. 
Certain courses would necessarily be given every year ; 
the selection of others would be determined by the 
needs of students. If courses in epigraphy, in archi- 
tecture, in topography, and the like, given by officers 
of the other Schools, are open to the members of our 
School, we should gratefully avail ourselves of the 
opportunities thus offered and reciprocate the favor. 
Students at Athens should not be hampered by re- 
strictions ; but, after all, they are there for a definite 
purpose, — the acquisition of knowledge. It will 
hardly be denied that they need systematic instruction 
as much as students elsewhere. The more they ad- 
vance in knowledge, the more will their instruction at 
Athens, as elsewhere, take the form of advice and 
direction. But the Director of our School, if due re- 
gard is paid to the actual preparation of our students, 
cannot be simply a director. He and his colleagues 
should exercise as definite and effective a function as 
teachers as any professor of classical archaeology else- 
where. I see no good reason why courses in Greek 
archaeology should not be given and pursued as sys- 
tematically in Athens as at any University in Northern 
Europe, nor why, if this is done, we should hesitate to 
state in print how they are conducted. I cannot but 
believe that such a statement would guard students 
against waste of time through misdirection of effort, 
would make the instruction offered more effective, and 
would promote the study of classical archaeology in 
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the United States. It will be observed that some 
statement of courses will have to be made if we estab- 
lish fellowships and award them by examination. 

Our ninth regulation requires each member of the 
School to present a thesis embodying the results of 
some important part of his years work. This regu- 
lation was enforced during the first year, but has little 
by little fallen into aheyance. Some students have 
presented papers which have been of sufficient value 
to warrant their publication; others, whose interests 
were general, or who have not thought themselves 
qualified, have not devoted themselves to the pur- 
suit of any definite subject of study or research, as 
demanded by the regulation, and consequently have 
not presented a thesis embodying the results of any 
investigation. This is as it should be, for experi- 
ence shows that the regulation as it stands is a pro- 
crustean contrivance that ignores differences among 
the students in training and disposition. Beginners 
should not be required to select and pursue some 
single subject of research under the obligation to write 
a paper about it that might be thought worthy of pub- 
lication. They will, of course, have training of this 
sort,: in simple form, in their work in the courses, 
under the Director and Professors, — short written 
reports on objects whose study is within their range. 
But advanced students, those really capable of con- 
ducting an ■ independent investigation, should be re- 
quired to do the work and present the thesis called 
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for by the regulation. The regulation itself needs 
revision. 

Our thirteenth regulation has become a dead letter. 
No student of the School in recent years has received 
a duly signed certificate stating the work accomplished 
by him. The chief cause of this, no doubt, is the dis- 
position of students to shorten their term of residence 
at Athens. The most of them have failed to com- 
plete the year of study demanded by the regulation. 
But this is in itself an evil, and the certificate should 
be revived. It would be a valuable document if the 
possessor were a candidate for a teacher's position; 
and, if the course of study at the School should be 
systematized and the statement of the certificate were 
explicit, it would doubtless be accepted by American 
universities from candidates for a higher degree as 
satisfactory evidence of the accomplishment of a full 
year's work. 

Our School has conducted important excavations, 
and some of our students have had a useful part in 
these. Students may, however, misconceive their own 
relations to the excavations of the School, and may 
attach to them undue importance in comparison with 
the other work done at Athens. A student in the 
French or German School, if he is permitted to take 
part in an excavation, understands that he engages 
in the undertaking by grace, not by right. That 
every member of the School should have the opportu- 
nity to study the practical processes of an excavation 
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is desirable ; but the ordinary student is not the best 
person to take charge of day laborers, nor is this the 
most profitable use of his time. He may thus frus- 
trate the main purpose for which he came to Greece. 
If he thereby misses the chance to cross Peloponnesus 
or to sail among the Islands, he loses much more than 
he gains. Excavation is hard and generally dull work. 
Real interest centres in the study of its results; 
but this cannot be made to advantage while the ex- 
cavation is in progress, and it calls for trained men. 
The truth of these statements is illustrated by the 
actual practice of the French and German Schools. 
The excavations conducted at Athens last winter by 
the First Secretary of the German School were in 
charge of a Greek overseer who has been in his 
employ for many years, and has long since learnt 
all the tricks of his wily countrymen. The German 
students turned up often, like the rest of us, to see 
how things were getting on. When the First Secre- 
tary went to Troy in April to conduct a four months' 
campaign there, a single student went with him. In 
May, I found only one student of the French School 
with the Director at Delphi. Meanwhile life was 
taking its ordinary course at the Ecole Fran9aise at 
Athens. The other students were serenely pursuing 
each his own work. They were, of course, keenly 
interested in the great excavations at Delphi, and 
they kept themselves well informed about them; but 
their presence there during those long, hot, and toil- 
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some days was regarded as neither necessary to the 
success of the enterprise nor profitable for them. 

We should, then, in my opinion, establish a clear 
understanding that the excavations undertaken by 
our Director from time to time, by the request and 
at the expense of the Institute or Committee, are 
not part of the regular work of the students at the 
School. We cannot but hope that the remarkable 
excavation at the Heraeum is to be followed by 
others as noteworthy. But such an excavation is 
an expensive and laborious undertaking; it is not 
a picnic, but a serious scientific enterprise, whose 
main purpose must be to enlarge the bounds of 
knowledge, not to train tyros in the practical art of 
digging. The Director should feel perfectly free 
to choose his own assistants; he would naturally 
select those of the greatest experience and fitness; 
to the other members of the School he would doubt- 
less be able to extend the hospitalities of his camp 
for a time sufficient to enable them to learn by 
observation how such an undertaking is conducted. 

There is still another subject that demands our 
serious consideration, the length of residence of 
students at the American School. We have a tol- 
erably stiff regulation, but it is generally ignored. 
Our seventh regulation reads as follows : " The 
School year shall extend from the ist of October 
to the ist of June. Members shall prosecute their 
studies during the whole of this time in Greek lands, 
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under the supervision of the Director. The studies 
of the remaining four months necessary to complete 
a full year (the shortest time for which a certificate is 
given) may be carried on in Greece or elsewhere, as 
the student prefers." 

Many of our students come to Greece later than 
the first of October, and almost without exception 
they leave before the first of June. This practice 
seems to indicate that too slight an estimate is set 
by many of them on the value of the opportunities 
offered by residence in Greece at the School, an 
estimate which we are bound to correct. 

This practice is in striking contrast to that of 
students in the other Schools. A member of the 
French School leaves France on the first of October, 
spends three months in Italy, and then reports to 
his Director at Athens, under whose charge he 
remains continuously for the following two years 
and nine months, except during two months in the 
second summer, when he is allowed a vacation. 
The year of the student in the German School 
includes two summers. He generally spends part 
of this time in Italy. The student in the French 
or German School regards the summer as a time 
for work. The Schools are open, and their libraries 
are in use. The student may spend the summer 
at work in Athens, or in travel with a special 
purpose, or in the study of a particular site or. 
monument in Greece or Asia Minor, or at the 
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excavation conducted by the School, or in himself 
conducting a smaller excavation that has been in- 
trusted to him. When, last June, I asked one of 
the students at the German School, who had already 
received an appointment as teacher at home, when 
he should return to Germany, he replied, with an 
earnestness that showed what estimate he set on 
the value of his opportunities, " Not until the latest 
possible moment." He spent his summer in investi- 
gating localities in Greece that he thought might 
prove to have been sites of Mycenaean settlement. 

It may be best for students of the American School 
to spend their first summer in the museums of North- 
ern Europe. But if they intend to do work in Greece 
creditable to the School and really profitable to them- 
selves, they should report at Athens by the first of 
October, and should remain in Greece until their 
return to America. At the present time, many of 
them shorten the term of their residence in Greece 
in order to attend some German University during 
the summer semester. In order to accomplish this, 
they must go north in April. They thus leave 
Athens at the time when they are best prepared by 
previous residence to profit by study in Greece. They 
should be urged to remain and finish their year's work. 
To spend the summer in Greece is not dangerous 
for one who has become acclimated, and the discom- 
forts of a summer's residence there are not worthy of 
consideration by one whose purpose is serious. 
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To effect the changes that I have suggested would 
not be difficult The foundation of fellowships to 
be administered by the Committee, on the tenure of 
which we should necessarily impose conditions, would 
make these reforms easy, or rather would demand 
them. These fellowships would ineyitably raise the 
standard of work done at the School, and in particular 
would furnish an effective means of creating a proper 
sentiment among all our students in regard to the 
value of the opportunities offered by residence at 

the School. 

JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE. 

November 15, 1894. 
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ffifjairimn of tfje jJHanag{ng Committee* 

Elected. Resigned. 

1881. JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, of Harvard University, 1887. 
1887. THOMAS DAY SEYMOUR, of Yale University. 

jKanagfng Committee. 

188 1. John Williams White, of Harvard University 

(Chairman). 

Charles Eliot Norton, of Harvard University 
(ex officio, as President of the Archaeological In- 
stitute, until 1890, and then by election). 

E. W. Gurney, of Harvard University. 1883. 

Albert Harkness, of Brown University. 

♦Thomas W. Ludlow, Yonkers, N. Y., *i894- 

♦Francis W. Palfrey, Boston, Mass., *i889« 

Frederic J. de Peyster, New York City* 

1882. Henry Drisler, of Columbia College. 

Basil L. Gildersleeve, of Johns Hopkins University. 
♦Lewis R. Packard, of Yale College, *i884. 

William M. Sloane, of the College of New Jersey. 
William S. Tyler, of Amherst College, 1888. 

James C. Van Benschoten, of Wesleyan University. 

1883. Martin L. D'Ooge, of Michigan University. 
William W. Goodwin, of Harvard University. 

1884. Thomas Day Seymour, of Yale University. 

♦John H. Wheeler, of the LTniversity of Virginia, 1885. 

1885. Francis Brown, of Union Theological Seminary, 1893. 
William Gardner Hale, of Cornell University 

(since 1892, of the University of Chicago). 
William R. Ware, of Columbia College. 
Augustus C. Merriam, of Columbia College. 

1886. O. M. Fernald, of Williams College. 
I. T. Beckwith, of Trinity College. 
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Elected. Resigned. 

1886. FitzGerald Tisdall, of the College of the City of 

New York. 
Miss Alice E. Freeman, of Wellesley College, 1887. 

H. M. Baird, of the University of the City of New 

York. 

1887. A. F. Fleet, of the University of Missouri, 1890. 
William Pepper, of the University of Pennsylvania, 1889. 
Miss A. C. Chapin, of Wellesley College. 

1888. *Richard H. Mather, of Amherst College, *i89o. 
Miss Abby Leach, of Vassar College. 

Charles Waldstein, of Cambridge University (ex 
officio : Director of the School). 

1889. Bernadotte Perrin, of Adelbert College of West- 

ern Reserve University (since 1893, of Yale 
University) . 
William A. Lamberton, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

1890. Henry Gibbons, of Amherst College (since 1894, 

of the University of Pennsylvania). 
Seth Low, of Columbia College {ex officio : President 
of the Archaeological Institute). 

189 1. Rufus B. Richardson, of Dartmouth College (since 

1893, Director of the School). 
James R. Wheeler, of the University of Vermont. 
Mrs. Elizabeth S. Mead, of Mt. Holyoke College. 

1892. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, of Cornell University. 
William Carey Poland, of Brown University. 

1893. Charles D. Adams, of Dartmouth College. 
Abraham L. Fuller, of Adelbert College of West- 
ern Reserve University. 

Herbert Weir Smyth, of Bryn Mawr College. 
J. R. Sitlington Sterrett, of Amherst College. 
Frank B. Tarbell, of the University of Chicago. 

Secretaries* of tfje jfflanagmg Committee* 

1882. *Thomas W. Ludlow, Yonkers, N. Y., *i894. 

1894. James R. Wheeler, of the University of Vermont. 
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STreaaurer of tfje jWanagtng Committee. 

Elected. Resigned. 

1882. F. J. de Peyster, New York City. 

Chairmen of tfje Committee on Publications, 

1885. Wiixiam W. Goodwin, of Haryard University, 1888. 

1888. Augustus C. Merriam, of Columbia College, 1893. 

1893. Bernadotte Perrin, of Yale University. 
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Direction of tije Scfjool. 

1882-1883. 

Director: William Watson Goodwin, Ph. D., LL.D., D.C.L., Eliot 
Professor of Greek Literature in Harvard University. 

1883-1884. 

Director : Lewis R. Packard, Ph. D., Hillhouse Professor of Greek 

in Yale University. (Died Oct. 26, 1884.) 
Secretary : J. R. SrrLiNGroN Sterrett, Ph. D., Professor of Greek 

in Amherst College. 

1884-1885. 
Director: James Cooke Van Benschoten, LL.D., Seney Professor 

of the Greek Language and Literature in Wesleyan University. 

1885-1886. 

Director : Frederic De Forest Allen, Ph. D., Professor of Classical 
Philology in Harvard University. 

1886-1887. 

Director : Martin L. D'Ooge, Ph. D., LL. D., Professor of Greek in 
the University of Michigan. 

1887-18881 

Director: Augustus C. Merriam, Ph. D., Professor of Greek Archae- 
ology and Epigraphy in Columbia College. (Died Jan. 19, 1895.) 

1888-1889. 

Director: Charles Waldstein, Ph. D., Litt. D., L. H. D., Reader in 
Archaeology in the University of Cambridge, England. 

Annual Director: Frank Bigelow Tarbell, Ph. D., Professor of 
Greek Art and Epigraphy in the University of Chicago. 

1889-1890. 

Director: Charles Waldstein, Ph.D., Litt. D., L.H.D. 

Annual Director : S. Stanhope Orris, Ph.D., L. H. D., Ewing Pro- 
fessor of the Greek Language and Literature in the College of 
New Jersey. 
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1890-1891. 

Director: Charles Waldstein, Ph. D., Litt D., L. H. D. 
Annual Director: Rufus Byam Richardson, Ph. D., (Professor of 
Greek in Dartmouth College), Director of the School. 

1891-1892. 

Director : Charles Waldstein, Ph. D., Litt. D., L. H. D. 
Annual Director : William Carey Poland, M. A., Professor of the 
History of Art in Brown University. 

1892-1893. 

Secretary: Frank Bigelow Tarbell, Ph.D. 
Professor of Art: Charles Waldstein, Ph. D., Litt. D., L. H. D. 
Professor of the Greek Language and Literature : James R. Wheeler, 
Ph. D., Professor of Greek in the University of Vermont. 

1893-1894. 

Director: Rufus Byam Richardson, Ph. D. 
Professor of Art : Charles Waldstein, Ph. D., Litt. D., L. H. D. 
Professor of the Greek Language and Literature : John Williams 
White, Ph. D., Professor of Greek in Harvard University. 

1894-1895. 

Director : Rufus Byam Richardson, Ph. D. 

Professor of Art: Charles Waldstein, Ph. D., Litt. D., L. H. D. 

Professor of the Greek Language and Literature : Thomas Dwight 

Goodell, Ph. D., Professor of Greek in Yale University. 
Architect: Edward L. Tilton. 
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Stotoente, 1882-94.1 

JOHN ALDEN (1893-94), A. B. (Harvard University, 1893), 
Portland, Maine. 

LOUIS BEVIER (1882-83),* A. B. (1878) and A. M. (Rutgers College), Ph. D. (Johns Hopkins 
University, 1881), 

Professor of Greek in Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 

WALTER RAY BRIDGMAN (1883-84), A. B. (Yale College, 1881), Soldiers' Memorial Fel- 
low of Yale College, 

Professor of Greek in Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, 111. 

CARLETON LEWIS BROWNSON (1890-92), A. B. (Yale College. 1887), Soldiers' Memorial 
Fellow of Yale College, 

Tutor in Greek, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

CARL DARLING BUCK (1887-89), A. B. (Yale College, 1886), Ph. D. (Yale University, 1889), 
Soldiers' Memorial Fellow of Yale College, 

Associate Professor of Comparative Philology in the University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 

Miss MARY HYDE BUCKINGHAM (1892-93X Harvard Society for the Collegiate Instruction 
of Women, 1890 ; Newnham Classical Scholar, 1891 ; Foreign Fellow of the Woman's Education 
Association of Boston, 1892-93. 

101 Pinckney Street, Boston, Mass. 

EDWARD CAPPS (1893-94), A. B. (Illinois College, 1887), Ph. D. (Yale University, 1891), 
Associate Professor of Greek in the University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 

N. E. CROSBY (1886-S7). A. B. (Columbia College, 1883), A M. (Columbia College, 1885), 
Ph. D. (Princeton, 1893), 

Instructor in the College of New Jersey, Princeton, N. J. 

•JOHN M. CROW (1882-83), A. B. (Waynesbury College), Ph. D. (Syracuse University), 
Professor of Greek in Iowa College, Grinnell, Iowa. Died Sept. 28, 1890. 

WILLIAM LEE CUSHING (1885-87), A. B. (Yale College, 1872), A. M. (Yale College, 
1882), 

Head Master of the Westminster School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 

Mrs. ADELE F. DARE (1893-94),* A. B. (Christian University of Missouri, 1875), 
Telluride, San Miguel Co., Colo. 

HERBERT FLETCHER DE COU (1891-92), A. B. (University of Michigan, 1888), A.M. 
(University of Michigan, 1890), Elisha Jones Fellow of the University of Michigan, 
Instructor in Greek and Sanskrit in the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

JOHN EDWARD DINSMORE (1892^3), A B. (Bowdoin College, 1883), 
Principal of Lincoln Academy, New Castle, Me. 

MORTIMER LAMSON EARLE (1887-88), A. B. (Columbia College, 1886), A. M. (Columbia 
College, 1887). Ph. D. (Columbia College, 1889), 

Instructor in Greek, Barnard College, New York City. 

t The year of residence at the School is placed in a parenthesis after the name. 
X Not present during the entire year. 
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THOMAS H. ECKFELDT (1884-85), A. B. (Wealeyan University, 1881), 
Principal of the Friends' School, New Bedford, Mass. 

OSCAR BENNETT FALLIS (1893-94), A. B. (University of Kentucky, 1891X 

Student at the University of Munich. 
A. F. FLEET (1887-88), A. M., LL.D., 

Superintendent of the Missouri Military Academy, Mexico, Mo. 

ANDREW FOSSUM (1890-91), A. B. (Luther College, 188a), Ph. D. (Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, 1887), 

Professor of Greek in St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn. 

HAROLD NORTH FOWLER (1882-83), A. B. (Harvard University, 1880), Ph. D. (University 
of Bonn, 1885), 

Professor of Greek in the Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 

JOHN WESLEY GILBERT (1890-91), A. B. (Brown University, 1888), A. M. (Brown Univer- 
sity, 1891), 

Professor of Greek in the Payne Institute, Augusta, Ga. 

HENRY T. HILDRETH (1885-86), A. B. (Harvard University, 1885), Parker Fellow of Har- 
vard University, 

10 Remington Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

OTIS SHEPARD HILL (1893-94), A. B. (Harvard University, 1893), 
Lancaster, Ky. 

JOSEPH CLARK HOPPIN (1893-94), A. B. (Harvard University, 1893), 
Student at the University of Munich. 

*W. IRVING HUNT (1889-90), A. B. (Yale College, 1886), Ph. D. (Yale University, 1892), 
Soldiers' Memorial Fellow of Yale College, 

Tutor in Greek, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. Died Aug. 25, 1893. 

GEORGE BENJAMIN HUSSEY (i887-88),t A. B. (Columbia College, 1884), Ph. D. (Johns 
Hopkins University, 1887), 

Docent in the University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 

FRANCIS DEMETRIUS KALOPOTHAKES (1888-89), A. B. (Harvard University, 1888X 
Ph. D. (Berlin University, 1893), 

'Y<£iry>jT»j* tow navevumwLLov, Athens, Greece. 
•JOSEPH McKEEN LEWIS (1885-87), A. B. (Yale College, 1883), Soldiers' Memorial Fel- 
low of Yale College. 

Died April 29, 1887. 

GONZALEZ LODGE (1888-89),$ A. B. (Johns Hopkins University, 1883), Ph. D. (Johns Hop- 
kins University, 1886), 

Associate Professor of Latin in Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

ALBERT MORTON LYTHGOE (1892-93), A. B. (Harvard University, 1892), 
Almy Street, Providence, R. I. 

CLARENCE LINTON MEADER (1892-93), A. B. (University of Michigan, 1891), Elisha 
Jones Fellow of the University of Michigan, 

Instructor in Latin in the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
FREDERIC ELDER METZGER (1891-92), A. B. (Pennsylvania College, 1888), 

No. 119 North Potomac Street, Hagerstown, Md. 

WALTER MILLER (1885-86), A. B. (University of Michigan, 1884), A. M. (University of 
Michigan), Ph D. (Leipzig), 

Professor of Archaeology in the Leland Stanford Junior University, Palo Alto, Cal. 
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WILLIAM J. McMURTRY (1886-87), A. R (Olivet College, 1881), A. M. (University of 
Michigan, 1882), 

Professor of Greek in Yankton College, Yankton, South Dakota. 

BARKER NEWHALL (1891-92), A. B. (Haverford College, 1887), A. M. (Haverford College, 
1890), Ph. D. (Johns Hopkins University, 1891), 

Instructor in Greek, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

Miss EMILY NORCROSS (1888-89), A. B. (Wellesley College, 1880), A. M. (Wellesley Col- 
lege, 1884), 

Assistant in Latin, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

RICHARD NORTON (1892-94), A. B. (Harvard University, 1892), 
Student at the University of Munich. 

RICHARD PARSONS (1893-94), A. B. (Ohio Wesleyan University, i368), A. M. (Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, 1871), 

Professor in Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 

JAMES MORTON PATON (1892-93), A. B. (Harvard University, 1884), Ph. D. (University 
of Bonn, 1894), Rogers Fellow of Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

. CHARLES PEABODY, A. B. (University of Pennsylvania, 1889), Ph. D. (Harvard University, 

1893), 

" The Brunswick," Boston, Mass. 

Miss ANNIE S. PECK (1885-86), A. B. (University of Michigan, 1878), A. M. (University of 
Michigan, 1881), 

No. 865 North Main Street, Providence, R. I. 

EDWARD E. PHILLIPS, A. B. (Harvard University, 1878), Ph. D. (Harvard University, 1880), 
Professor of Greek in Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio. 

JOHN PICKARD (1890-91), A. B. (Dartmouth College, 1883), A. M. (Dartmouth College, 1886), 
Ph. D. (University of Munich, 1892), 

Professor of Archaeology in the University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Rbv. DANIEL QUINN (1887-89), A. B. (Mt. St. Mary's College), Ph. D. (University of 
Athens, 1893), 

Professor of Greek in the Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 

JOHN CAREW ROLFE (1888-89), A. B. (Harvard University, 1881), A. M. (Cornell Univer- 
sity, 1884), Ph- D. (Cornell University, 1885), 

Professor of Latin in the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

WILLIAM J. SEELYE (1886-87), A. B. (Amherst College, 1879), A. M. (Amherst College, 
1882), 

Professor of Greek in Wooster University, Wooster, Ohio. 

JOHN P. SHELLEY (1889-90), A. B. (Findlay University, 1889), 
Professor in Grove College, Grove City, Pa. 

PAUL SHOREY (1882-83), A. B. (Harvard University, 1878), Ph. D. (University of Munich, 
1884), 

Professor of Greek in the University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 

Miss EMILY E. SLATER (1888-89), A. B. (Wellesley College, 1888), 
Professor of Greek in Mt Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass- 

J. R. SITLINGTON STERRETT (1882-83), Ph. D. (University of Munich, 1880), 
Professor of Greek in Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 
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Miss KATE L. STRONG (1893-94), A. B. (Vassar College, 1892), X 
Rochester, N. Y. 

FRANKLIN H. TAYLOR (1882-83), A. B. (Wesleyan University), 
Instructor in St. Paul's School, Coucord, N. H. 

OLIVER JOS. THATCHER (1887-88), A. B. (Wilmington College, 1878), B. D. (Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, 1885), 

University Extension Associate Professor of History in the University of Chicago. 

S. B. P. TROWBRIDGE (1886-88), A. B. (Trinity College, 1883), Ph. B. (Columbia College, 
1886), 

Architect, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

Miss FLORENCE S. TUCKERMAN (1893-94)1 A. B. (Smith College, 1886), t 
New South Lyme, Ohio. 

HENRY STEPHENS WASHINGTON (1888-94),* A. B. (Yale College, 1886), A. M. (Yale 
University, 1888), Ph. D. ( Leipzig, 1893), 
Locust P. 0., Monmouth Co., N. J. 

JAMES R. WHEELER (1882-83), A. B. (University of Vermont, 1880), Ph. D. (Harvard 
University, 1885), 

Professor of Greek in the University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt 

ALEXANDER M. WILCOX (1883-84), A. B. (Yale College, 1877), Ph- D- (Yale College, 
1880), 

Professor of Greek in the University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 

FRANK E. WOODRUFF (1882-83),$ A. B. (University of Vermont, 1875), B. D (Union 
Theological Seminary, 1881), 

Professor of Greek in Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 

THEODORE L. WRIGHT (1886-87), A. B. (Beloit College, 1880), A. M. (Harvard University, 
1884X 

Professor of Greek in Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin. 

CLARENCE HOFFMAN YOUNG (1891-92), A. B. (Columbia College, 1888), A. M. (Co- 
lumbia College, 1889), Ph. D. (Columbia College, 1891), 
Instructor in Greek, Columbia College, New York City. 
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THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATHENS. 

1895. 

The American School of Classical Studies at Athens, founded by 
the Archaeological Institute of America in 1881, and supported by 
the co-operation of leading American Universities and Colleges, was 
opened October 2, 1882. During the first five years of its existence 
it occupied a hired house on the c 08os 'A/xaXtas in Athens, near the 
ruins of the Olympieum. A large and convenient building was then 
erected as a permanent home for the School, by the gifts of its friends 
in the United States, on a piece of land, granted by the generous 
liberality of the government of Greece, on the southeastern slope of 
Mount Lycabettus, adjoining the ground already occupied by the 
British School of Archaeology. This building contains the apart- 
ments to be occupied by the Director and his family, and a large 
room which is used as a library and also as a general reading-room 
and place of meeting for the whole School. A few rooms in the 
house are intended for the use of students, and are assigned by the 
Director, under such regulations as he may establish, to as many mem- 
bers of the School as they will accommodate. Each student admitted 
to the privilege of a room in the house is expected to undertake the 
performance of some service to the School, to be determined by the 
Director. 

The Library now contains more than 2,000 volumes, exclusive of 
sets of periodicals. It includes a complete set of the Greek classics 
and the most necessary books of reference for philological, archaeologi- 
cal, and architectural study in Greece. 

The address of the Chairman of the Managing Committee is Pro- 
fessor Thomas Day Seymour, New Haven, Conn, that of the Secre- 
tary is Professor James R. Wheeler, Columbia College, New York 
City; that of the Treasurer, Gardiner M. Lane, Esq., 44 State 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
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REGULATIONS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
CLASSICAL STUDIES AT ATHENS. 

OCTOBER, 1894. 

1. The object of the American School of Classical Studies is to 
furnish an opportunity to study Classical Literature, Art, and Antiqui- 
ties in Athens, under suitable guidance, to graduates of American 
Colleges and to other qualified students; to prosecute and to aid 
original research in these subjects ; and to co-operate with the Archae- 
ological Institute of America, so far as it may be able, in conducting 
the exploration and excavation of classic sites. 

II. The School shall be in charge of a Managing Committee. 
This Committee, originally appointed by the Archaeological Institute, 
shall disburse the annual income of the School, and shall have power 
to add to its membership and to make such regulations for the gov- 
ernment of the School as it may deem proper. The President of the 
Archaeological Institute and the Director and Professors of the School 
shall be ex officio members of the Committee. 

III. The Managing Committee shall meet semiannually, — in New 
York on the third Friday in November, and in Boston on the third 
Friday in May. Special meetings may be called at any time by the 
Chairman. 

IV. The Chairman of the Committee shall be the official repre- 
sentative of the interests of the School in America. He shall present 
a Report annually to the Archaeological Institute concerning the affairs 
of the School. 

V. 1. The School shall be under the superintendence of a Direc- 
tor. The Director shall be chosen and his salary shall be fixed by the 
Managing Committee. The term for which he is chosen shall be five 
years. The Committee shall place him in charge of the School build- 
ing at Athens. 

2. Each year the Committee shall appoint from the instructors of 
the Colleges uniting in the support of the School one or more Profes- 
sors, who shall reside in Athens during the ensuing year and co-operate 
in the conduct of the School. In case of the illness or absence of 
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the Director, the senior Professor shall act as Director for the time 
being. 

VI. The Director shall superintend personally the work of each 
member of the School, advising him in what direction to turn his 
studies, and assisting him in their prosecution. With the assistance 
of the Professors, he shall conduct regular courses of instruction, and 
hold meetings of the members of the School at stated times for 
consultation and discussion. He shall make a full Report annually 
to the Managing Committee of the work accomplished by the 
School. 

VII. The School year shall extend from the ist of October to the 
i st of June. Members shall prosecute their studies during the whole 
of this time in Greek lands, under the supervision of the Director. 
The studies of the remaining four months necessary to complete a full 
year (the shortest term for which a certificate is given) may be carried 
on in Greece or elsewhere, as the student prefers. 

VIII. Bachelors of Arts of co-operating Colleges, and all Bachelors 
of Arts who have studied at one of these Colleges as candidates for a 
higher degree, shall be admitted to membership in the School on pre- 
senting to the Committee a certificate from the classical department 
of the College at which they have last studied, stating that they 
are competent to pursue an independent course of study at Athens 
under the advice of the Director. All other persons who desire 
to become members of the School must make application to the 
Committee. Members of the School are subject to no charge for 
tuition. The Committee reserves the right to modify the conditions 
of membership. 

IX. Every member of the School must pursue some definite sub- 
ject of study or research in Classical Literature, Art, or Antiquities, 
and must present a paper embodying the results of some important 
part of his year's work. These papers, if approved by the Director, 
shall be sent to the Publishing Committee, in accordance with the 
provisions of Regulation XII. If approved by the Publishing Com- 
mittee also, the paper shall be issued in the Papers of the School. 

X. All work of excavation, of investigation, or of any other kind 
done by any student in connection with the School, shall be regarded 
as done for the School and by the School, and shall be under the 
supervision and control of the Director. 
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XL No communications, even of an informal nature, shall be 
made by students of the School to the public press, which have not 
previously been submitted to the Director, and authorized by him. 

XII.i i. All manuscripts, drawings, or photographs intended for 
publication in the Papers of the School, after approval by the Director, 
shall be sent to the Chairman of the Publishing Committee, which 
shall be a standing sub-committee of two members of the Managing 
Committee. 

2. Every article sent for publication must be written on compara- 
tively light paper of uniform size, with a margin of at least two inches 
on the left of each page. The writing must be clear and distinct, 
particularly in the quotations and references. Especial care must be 
taken in writing Greek, that the printer may not confound similar 
letters, and the accents must be placed strictly above the proper 
vowels, as in printing. All quotations and references must be care- 
fully verified by the author, after the article is completed, by com- 
parison with the original sources. 

3. At least two careful squeezes of every inscription discovered by 
the School shall be taken as soon as possible ; of these one shall be 
sent at once to the Chairman of the Committee on Publications, the 
other shall be deposited in the Library of the School. 

XIII. When any member of the School has completed one or 
more full years of study, the results of which have been approved by 
the Director, he shall receive a certificate stating the work accom- 
plished by him, signed by the Director of the School, the President 
of the Archaeological Institute, and the Chairman and the Secretary 
of the Managing Committee. 

XIV. American students resident or travelling in Greece who are 
not regular members of the School may, at the discretion of the Direc- 
tor, be enrolled as special students, and enjoy the privileges of the 
School. 

1 Failure to comply with the provisions of Regulation XII. will be sufficient 
ground for the rejection of any paper. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL 
OF CLASSICAL STUDIES AT ATHENS. 

1882-1895. 

The Annual Reports of the Committee may be had gratis on application to 
the Secretary of the Managing Committee. The other publications are for sale 
by Messrs. Damrell, Upham, & Co., 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

First, Second, and Third Annual Reports of the Managing Com- 
mittee, 1881-84. pp. 30. 

Fourth Annual Report of the Committee, 1884-85. pp. 30. 

Fifth and Sixth Annual Reports of the Committee, 1885-87. 
pp. 56. 

Seventh Annual Report of the Committee, 1887-88, with the Re- 
port of Professor D'Ooge (Director in 1886-87) and that of Professor 
Merriam (Director in 1887-88). pp. 115. 

Eighth Annual Report of the Committee, 1888-89, w * tn tne ^ e " 
ports of the Director, Dr. Waldstein, and of the Annual Director, 
Professor Tarbell. pp. 53. 

Ninth Annual Report of the Committee, 1889-90, with the Reports 
of the Director, Dr. Waldstein, and of the Annual Director, Professor 
Orris, pp. 49. 

Tenth Annual Report of the Committee, 1890-91, with the Reports 
of the Director, Dr. Waldstein, and of the Annual Director, Professor 
Richardson, pp. 47. 

Eleventh Annual Report of the Committee, 1891-92, with the Re- 
ports of the Director, Dr. Waldstein, and of the Annual Director, Pro- 
fessor Poland, pp. 70. 

Twelfth Annual Report of the Committee, 1892-93, with the Re- 
ports of the Secretary, Professor Tarbell, of the Professor of Art, 
Dr. Waldstein, and of the Professor of the Greek Language and Lit- 
erature, Dr. James R. Wheeler, pp. 62. 

Thirteenth Annual Report of the Committee, 1893-94, with the 
Reports of the Director, Professor Richardson, and the Professor of 
Art, Dr. Waldstein. pp. 84. 
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Bulletin I. Report of Professor William W. Goodwin, Director of 
the School in 1882-83. pp. 33. Price 25 cents. 

Bulletin II. Memoir of Professor Lewis R. Packard, Director of 
the School in 1883-84, with Resolutions of the Committee and the 
Report for 1883-84. pp. 34. Price 25 cents. 

Bulletin III. Excavations at the Heraion of Argos. By Dr. 
Waldstein. 4to. pp. 20. 8 plates. Price $3.00. 

Preliminary Report of an Archaeological Journey made in Asia 
Minor during the Summer of 1884. By Dr. J. R. S. Sterrett. pp. 45. 
Price 25 cents. 

PAPERS OF THE SCHOOL. 

Volume I. 1882-83. Published in 1885. 8vo, pp. viii and 262. 
Illustrated. Price #2.00. 

Contents: — 

1. Inscriptions of Assos, edited by J. R. S. Sterrett. 

2. Inscriptions of Tralleis, edited by J. R. S. Sterrett. 

3. The Theatre of Dionysus, by James R. Wheeler. 

4. The Olympieion at Athens, by Louis Bevier. 

5. The Erechtheion at Athens, by Harold N. Fowler. 

6. The Battle of Salamis, by William W. Goodwin. 

Volume II., 1883-84, containing Dr. J. R. S. Sterrett's Report of 
his Journey in Asia Minor in 1884, with Inscriptions, and two new 
Maps by Professor H. Kiepert. Published in 1888. 8vo, pp. 344. 
Price $2.25. 

Volume III., 1884-85, containing Dr. Sterrett's Report of the Wolfe 
Expedition to Asia Minor in 1885, w ^ ta Inscriptions, mostly hitherto 
unpublished, and two new Maps by Professor Kiepert. Published in 
1886. 8vo, pp. 448. Price $2.50. 

Volume IV. 1885-86. Published in 1888. 8vo, pp. 277. Illus- 
trated. Price $2.00. 

Contents : — 

1. The Theatre of Thoricus, Preliminary Report, by Walter Miller. 

2. The Theatre of Thoricus, Supplementary Report, by William L. Cushing. 

3. On Greek Versification in Inscriptions, by Frederic D. Allen. 

4. The Athenian Pnyx, by John M. Crow ; with a Survey of the Pnyx and 
Notes, by Joseph Thacher Clarke. 

5. Notes on Attic Vocalism, by J. McKeen Lewis. 
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Volume V. 1887-91. Published in 1892. 8vo, pp. 314. With 
41 Cuts, 6 Plans and Maps, and 18 Plates. Price $2.25. 

Contents : — 

1. Excavations at the Theatre of Sikyoh. By W. J. McMurtry and M. L, 
Earle. 

2. Discoveries in the Attie Deme of Ikaria, 1888. By Carl JD. Buck. 

3. Greek Sculptured Crowns and Crown-Inscriptions. By George B. 
Hussey. 

4. The newly discovered Head of Iris from the Frieze of the Parthenon. 
By Charles Waldstein. 

5. The Decrees of the Demotionidai. By F. B. Tarbell. 

6. Report on Excavations near Stamata in Attica. By Charles Waldstein 
and F. B. Tarbell. 

7. Discoveries at Anthedon in 1889. By John C. Rolfe, C. D. Buck, and 
F. B. Tarbell. 

8. Discoveries at Thisbe in 1889. By J. C. Rolfe and F. B. Tarbell. 

9. Discoveries at Plataia in 1889. By Charles Waldstein, F. B. Tarbell, and 
J. C. Rolfe. 

10. An Inscribed Tombstone from Boiotia. By J. C. Rolfe. 
n. Discoveries at Plataia in 1890. By Charles Waldstein, Henry S. Washing- 
ton, and W. I. Hunt. 

12. The Mantineian Reliefs. By Charles Waldstein. 

13. A Greek Fragment of the Edict of Diocletian, from Plataia. By Theodor 
Mommsen. 

14. Appendix. By A. C. Merriam. 
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CASTS. 

The following plaster casts of objects found in the excavations of 
the School may be had on application to Dr. Clarence H. Young, 
Columbia College, New York City, at the affixed prices. 

A. From the Argive Herceutn. 

1. Hera Head, with pedestal $500 

2. Warrior Head, with pedestal * 4.00 

3. Amazon (?) Head, with pedestal 4.00 

4. Male Torso 5.00 

5. Female Torso 4.00 

6. Sima Ornament with Birds 4.00 

7. Two Lion Heads each 2.00 

B. From Sculptures of /carta. 

1. Colossal Hand and Cantharus $2.50 

Papers of American School at Athens, V. 114, Fig. 3 ; American 
Journal of Archaeology, V. 466, Fig. 45. 

2. Colossal Archaic Prosopon 3.00 

Papers, V. in, Fig. 1 ; A. J. A., V. 463, Fig. 43. 

3. Relief, Apollo and Lyre (three figures) 3.00 

Papers, Plate VII. 1 ; A. J. A., V., Plate XI. 1. 

4. Relief, Apollo, Artemis, Adorant 1.50 

Papers, V., Plate VII. 3; A. J. A., V., Plate XI. 3. 

5. Relief (four figures), Eschara * 1.50 

Papers, V. 116, Fig. 5 ; A. J. A., V. 468, Fig. 47. 

6. Relief, Ivy Wreath with Inscription 1.50 

Papers, V. 105, No. 12 ; A. J. A., V. 316, No. 12, 

7. Relief, Ornament of Large Vase 1.25 

Papers, V. 67, Fig. 10; A. J. A., V. 178, Fig. 30. 

8. Sepulchral Relief, Man with Staff 1.50 

Papers, V., Plate VII. 2; A. J. A., V., Plate XI. 2. 

9. Relief, Seated Female 2.00 

Papers, V., Plate VIII. ; A. J. A., V., Plate XIII. 
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10. Relief, Figure with Legs crossed $1.00 

Papers, V. 121, Plate XIII. ; A. J. A , V. 473, Plate XIII. 

11. Griffin Head 1.50 

Papers, V. 124, Fig. 12 ; A. J. A., V. 476, Fig. 54. 

12. Breast of Silenus 1.25 

Papers, V. 122, Fig. 8; A. J. A., V. 474, Fig. 50. 

13. Relief (Three Figures, one side only) 3.00 

Papers, V. 117, Fig. 6b ; A. J. A., V. 469, Fig. 48 B. 

14. Companion to 13 (Three Figures) 5.00 

Papers, V. 117, Fig. 6a; A. J. A., V. 469, Fig. 48 a. 

15. Archaic Warrior Relief 10.00 

Papers, V., Plate IX. ; A. J. A., V., Plate I. 

16. Torso of Satyr 5.00 

Papers, V. 122, Fig. 7 ; A. J. A., V. 474, Fig. 49. 

17. Archaic Female Torso (Stamata) 12.00 

Papers, V., Plate XIII.; A. J. A., V., Plate XII. 



PHOTOGRAPHS. 

The Eleventh Report of the School contains a list of 274 photo- 
graphs of Greek sites and antiquities taken by Dr. Clarence H. Young, 
a member of the School in 1891-92, copies of which can be obtained 
from Dr. Young, Columbia College, New York City. Size A, 6 J X 8 J 
inches, 20 cents ; size B, 4 X 5 inches, 12 cents. 



LANTERN SLIDES FOR STEREOPTICON. 

The School is forming a collection of lantern slides (and has at 
present about 300) for the illustration of Greek topography, archi- 
tecture, art, and classical antiquities. These slides can be duplicated 
at forty cents each. They will be lent at the rate of five cents a slide 
if returned within a week from their receipt, and ten cents a slide if 
retained more than one week and less than two weeks. All express 
charges are to be paid by the borrower or purchaser. 

Address Professor B. Perrin, 133 Farnam Hall, Yale College, New 
Haven, Conn. 
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